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__ France’s Decision and the Future 


See . co eae GOOLD-ADAMS 
Ge last the. Brent have done it. The: final ratification in ance to Europe. Then, it was. the European Defence Community 
Paris of the treaty for Western European Union was which they failed to pass, and now it is Western European Union 
certainly a landmark in history. But, to me, part of the which went through last Sunday morning. And I cannot help 
- fascination of this critical debate lay in ‘the clash between thinking how extraordinarily difficult it is for nations, as for 
and present. Those Frenchmen who have so bitterly opposed individuals, really to adjust themselves to new ideas. The French 
ern European Union have been unable to take their eyes off have done a great deal for post-war Europe. They have been at 
past, off the long and tragic story of France’s relations with the back of many of the schemes for integration, particularly the 
any. And, one may say, small blame to them. We in this successful Coal and Steel Community now centred in Luxembourg. 
ntry certainly know-nothing of what it is like to be occupied Indeed, many of them deeply regret the check to greater European 
enemy. We have not felt the humiliation and despair of final ‘unity last summer when the European army proposals collapsed. 
t. On the other hand, at the backs of the minds of those And, outside Europe, Frenchmen are infinitely better than we are 
Frenchmen who have ‘fought and at last won the battle fora at dropping the colour bar. But France, however understandably, 
ure of German rearmament lies the knowledge that the present does also live in the continuous shadow of its own glorious past. 
important than the past, that Europe will never solve its And this sometimes creates great difficulties in the present—for 
problems if it can never stop looking back over its shoulder. others besides the French themselves, as in the case of their 
as I see it, ours is one of the great periods of change in rearguard action against German rearmament. 
affairs. There has been the rise of the two Communist. In Indo-China, for instance, it is a constant surprise to me 
Russia and China; the coming of the hydrogen bomb; _ that the French should still insist on having a voice in Viet- 
ding up of travel and communications, which makes non- Namese politics. In their favour, it must be said that they are 
national frontiers in the old sense; and, in the long run, certainly honouring the letter of the Geneva Agreement signed last 
the | treater on: of all, the emergence of Asian year; that Indo-China has been a terrible drain and loss to them; 
that it had become a symbol of France’s place in the world; that a 


‘time I a group of talks in this series,* we had country must have its pride; and that it is no use blaming the 


a in almost pecthy the same position as we have been French for yearning still to be a Great Power. But the fact is that 
or the French to ratify something of vital import- the time has come and gone for France to accept the new age in 
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_ methods. 
Chamber) who have been in touch with him, and he publicly abuses — 


might expect, French political influence is either small or 


non-existent. Yet there has lately been intense agitation among 


some Frenchmen at the probability that Britain may soon join 
the recent Turkish-Iraqi defence pact. In terms of the past, this 


is seen as a subtle manoeuvre to extend British influence over 


Syria and the Lebanon at the expense of the French. In terms of 
the present, on the other hand, the fact is that British association 


_ with the Turkish-Iraqi pact, if it did come off, would be one of the 
- first gleams of hope in the struggle to build a Middle East defence 
organisation, that could have some real * 


cee ’ with Nato and 
the Atlantic community. 

It is not only-the French who sometimes tend to live in the 
past, and perhaps I have been a little hard on them in quoting 
these examples. We all tend to live in the past—even the com- 
munists. A good many people here in Britain were rather hide- 


bound about recognising the uselessness of the Suez Canal base 


in the face of Egyptian hostility. And, in 1951, some of the 
indignation about Britain being left out of the Australian and 
New Zealand Anzus Pact with the United States ‘sprang from a 
failure to accept all the modern realities of our own weakness in 
the Pacific and America’s strength; we refused to learn the lesson 
of the Japanese bombs that sank the Repulse and the Prince of 
Wales. But last week, in another Commonwealth country, Canada, 
the Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, made a 
remarkable speech which has not raised a ripple in Britain. He 
said that Canada could not stay neutral if the United States became 
involved in a major war. While, twenty years ago, even ten years 
ago, that would have sounded a little like Canada abandoning 
Britain for America, today most of us recognise, first, that 


~ Canada’s fate does depend on America’s, and, secondly, that sO 


~The Demagogy of Pierre Poujade 


By PIERRE 


the poorest regions of south-western France. Some of its shop- 
keepers had been warned that brigades of tax-controllers—the now 
famous polyvalent brigades—were about to look over their books. A 


a I: all started in July 1953, at Saint-Céré,- a little town in one of 


young stationer, Pierre Poujade, a colourful local figure who at thirty- — 
three was a municipal councillor, father of four children, the best local 


football-player, and a former R.A.F. pilot, decided that the control 
would be opposed en masse, which was achieved successfully. 


Within a few months he had become the head of a powerful 1 move- 
‘Our only policy is to protect 


ment south of the Loire. Its motto was: 
the till’. Wherever the brigades were expected, they found a mob of 


_ shopkeepers waiting for them. 


In less than two years, with no’ doumitic but constant agitation, 


Poujade has built up the only mass movement now existing in France. ; 
anti- | 


He impresses his simple-minded followers with coarse slogans: 
parliamentarianism, anti-semitism, the call for undefined authoritarian 
He boasts about 300 deputies *(nearly half the French 


them when he does not find them amenable enough. Up to now his 


tactics of intimidation have been successful: the law against tax evasion — 
voted last year in parliament has recently been amended in a sense 


favourable to his claims; the special financial powers the French 


Government had asked for have been delayed. -Yet Poujade is not 


satisfied: he accuses the deputies of no less than ‘high treason’ and 
in a statement to the press he practically outlaws them. No deptey' wae 


oes Tn the Middle Fast r oe nae | soften beet struck by ; 
the legacy of French culture—for instance, by the admirable 1 

; ae French architecture that you can still see in the streets of Cairo, 

~ Damascus, and Beirut. But today each of these countries—Egypt, 

_ Syria, and the Lebanon—is entirely independent and, as one 


Tt is rane Enbiee a in terms of the past “which: my 
I feel, be the undoing of the Soviet bid for world i 
To me, it is interesting that the Chinese are trying to learn fre 
the Soviet Union’ s early experiences without automatically | acce] 
ing the whole pattern of Russian dogma and behaviour. For t 
Russians have certainly made some colossal mistakes—both, | 
instance, in the way they have gone about collectivisation 
agriculture, and in some of their assessments of modern capitalis 

I have covered a good deal of ground here. If I have spoken 
-much about the French it is because of the immense anxiety whi 
French and German - elations have caused for the whole 
western Europe during t these past five years. But now the Rubic 
of rearmament has at last been crossed and it is the future, r 
the past, which matters. Now we really can tackle the question 
talks with the Russians in a new light. In spite of all the p: 
evidence of Moscow’s obstruction, President Eisenhower last we 
_ emphasised that the present task of the west is to probe continua 
for any chance of opening worth-while talks. I cannot help co! 
paring ‘Marshal Bulganin, when he now says he takes a “ positi 
attitude ’ to these American ideas, with all that the Russians ha 
been saying even in the past few weeks—that, once Weste 
European Union was passed and the decision to rearm Germa 
taken, there could be no chance of Big Pout, talks except — 

purely communist terms. 

Personally, I think that one of the most remarkable acts: 
President Eisenhower was his appointment ten days ago of Harc 
Stassen to the special and unprecedented post of ‘Minister. | 
Disarmament—for the entirely genuine study of how and when t 
United States can disarm. That was striking recognition that t 
real task of statesmen is not to haggle over the past but to sei 
the problems of the present and future with | sg a 
imagination. ee eee 


EMMANUEL 
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ia voted against the movement will be diawed to ae part. in a 
public manifestation ; to quote Poujade himself, they all will be wash 
away. It is commonly said around him that he i is ‘a new Joan of A 
who will clean France of her filth’. By now, all responsible people 
this country are clearly seeing that poujadism is a combination 
‘creeping fascism and anarchy that must be stopped. But how? 

Yet the movement did not start without reason. It was born in 
region deeply affected by the aftermath of the war. Agriculturally, a 
industrially as well, the south is poor: the farms are small, the peasai 
Jack equipment and organisation. Industry is not “modernised : t 
wages are lower than anywhere else, and unemployment figures high 
The small trade suffers from stagnation and an increasing number 
bankruptcies. The economic split between the north and the south 
a growing menace to. French social balance. This cannot be cured | 
mere alleviation of taxes: it needs far-sighted economic planning. - ; 
the new factor since last ‘January i is that poujadism has eb 1 
north as well: the movement cannot claim to be a. a 2) 
under-privileged any. more. The bere have started it, but the 
‘now exploiting it. Polit 
troubled waters. The trade unions have seen the danger, an 
to boycott Poujade’s followers, But still, the next move. 
French Government and parliament. Will they be strong 
tolerate Poujade’s. demagogy, or will the authority 
crushed by Lo worst blow it would have suffered for y 
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The Coming ‘Arms Race in Germany 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


, OR seven years the people of the German Federal Republic There is an astonishing unawareness in western Germany of what 
| have been concentrating on producing more, earning more, and __goes on in the Soviet zone. The reports of the Ministry for All-German 


heir success has brought a degree 
understandable complacency 
its train. Complacency is an 
wkward characteristic for the 
ens of a country which is still 
vided and whose prospects of 
sunification’ are no better than 
ley were eight years ago. Its 
rst-fruits have been the almost 
somplete failure of all efforts to 
timulate the interest of Germans 
1 the future of the whole of their 
oul try. : 
_ Just under a year ago an organi- 
sation called ‘Indivisible Ger- 
many” was formed, with great 
eremony and an imposing list of 
sponsors. In nine months ‘Indivis- 
ible Germany ’ has achieved next 
io nothing. Only a few weeks ago 
e Frankfurt Manifesto was pro- 
aimed, calling for intensive 
efforts to reunify Germany. ° Its 
urpose is being diverted down 
Dolitical back-alleys by the Social 
Yemocratic Opposition. Eight 
ears ago Dr. Adenauer estab- 
ished a Ministry for All-German eee . race genres ee eiennoakinened 2 
Affairs, with the idea that every- oe : 
hing relating to German unity 
puld be dealt with by a single 
Ministry, which would develop a 
notor-force of its own. Herr 
Kaiser’s ministry staged exhibi- 
ions, which were poorly attended 
ind worse reported; it brought 
jut adequate reports on conditions 
n the Soviet zone, which have 
been given practically no publi- 
ity at all. It has been assailed 
or costing too much money. 
There are several reasons for 
lack-lustre attitude of the 
erage west German to events 
| the Soviet zone. One German 
sid me. that apart from the 
island ’ of Berlin, Germany east 
the inter-zonal frontier offered 
‘glamour’ to the 50,000,000 
tizens of the Federal Republic. 
a lost its great estates, its 
tistocracy, its centres of free 
ning. It had never made the 
ime appeal as those provinces 
st of the Oder which had been 
lonised by the Prussians and 
into the heart of Prussia. 
ussia—this may seem strange to 
st Europeans—meant ‘glamour’ 
the average German. It still 
_ disquisitions on the : 

virtues and dreams of Members of the ‘Free German Youth’ in front of the Soviet war memorial in 
ic as a German lake. east Berlin during a holiday rally 


my 7 . 


poooigonar mecnn canteen 


The east German army (wearing Russian-style uniforms) taking part in a parade 
: in east Berlin 


gradually regaining their pre-war standard of living. They have Affairs go unpublished and unread. The west German press remains 
been remarkably successful in this single-minded quest, and eighty per cent. parochial. The 


east German refugee is often 
regarded as a nuisance and the 
east German regime as an over- 
played music-hall joke. The map 
of Europe arouses gusts of strong 
feeling, but no coherent purpose. 
That is why the next stage in the 
Cold War in central Europe—the 
proclamation of an east German 
‘national’ army—is going to 
come as a shock. 

The facts of this embryonic 
east German army are well 
known. Its organisation began 
seven years ago, and its original 


- purpose was different from that 


to which it may now be put. The 
Russians believed that a- display 
of force was necessary if they were 
to hold down their zone and con- 
solidate communism there. That 
is why they have always stationed 
between twenty and twenty-five 
divisions there. Today there are 
twenty-two, eighteen of them 
armoured. The Russians never 
felt remotely at home, and could 
never—as the British did—have 
garrisoned a town the size of 
Hamburg with a skeleton brigade. 
They left in their zone what they 
considered to be adequate forces 
to hold it down, and not a poten- 
tial army for the conquest of the 
rest of western Europe. 

The Russians created an east 
German army because they 
wanted a force to do their dirty 
work for them. The People’s 
Police was an ideal coefficient to 
the puppet communist regime. Its 
existence meant. that the Red 
Army could withdraw to its wired- 
in compounds outside the towns 
and to the depths of the Garde- 
legen Forest and other training 
areas. The new People’s Police 
had to be given special arms for 
its special duties. Some Soviet 
planner may even have foreseen 
June 17, 1953. He may also have 
remembered that unkind, but 
trenchant, saying: “Give a Prus- 
sian a weapon and tell him to 
shoot his grandmother, and he 
will . . . shoot his grandmother ’. 
The Russians were right to 
believe that armed Germans 
could be used against their own 
kind. 

The para-military People’s 
Police was first organised into 
combat-teams or Bereitschaften, 
given rifles and machine-guns and 


S raterins ¢ steps were eter the Ruscinaied 
and without the disadvantage of constitutional anid A eolideal ofierackess 
In 1952, believing that the west Germans were about to, be enrolled 
in the European Army, the Russians brought the strength of the 


Berettschaften up to 120,000 and drew up plans for full-scale conscrip- 


. tion. The east German regime began to propagandise * armed forces for 


the defence of the Democratic German Republic’. These plans were 


- shelved temporarily while the E.D.C. was being still-born. 


Reorganisation went on, and by last year the Bereitschaften had been 
converted into an army, with seven full-strength divisions. Three.of 


- them were centred on Pasewalk in Mecklenburg and constituted Army 
_ Group North. Another three were based on Leipzig and formed Army | 


Group South. A single division had its headquarters at Potsdam.-These 
divisions absorbed 70,000 out of the army’s 95,000 men. The miniature 
navy and air force had another 20,000. The army was given plenty 
of motor-transport but only 1,500 armoured vehicles in all. It was 
given mortars, machine-guns, and anti-tank weapons, but little heavy 
artillery. It was not the sort of striking force for an aggressive war 
in Europe. ‘ 


Nor did its dispositions ‘suggest that this was its purpose. Army 


Group North is far back from the inter-zonal frontier and sixty miles 


behind a Soviet corps at Schwerin. Army Group South shelters to the — 


east of three Soviet corps, at Magdeburg, Weimar, and Jena. The 


- Potsdam division was no more than a shield for the east German 


Ministry of the Interior, which controlled the People’s Police until it 


‘was given independent headquarters at Strausberg, twenty miles east 


of Berlin. Plans to create an Army Group Centre were cancelled. It 
would have been placed immediately opposite the so-called Fulda Gap, 
where the inter-zonal frontier comes to within sixty miles of the Rhine. 


Dealing with Internal Probtenie’ 

The primary use of the People’s Police was to deal with tricky 
internal problems. Its two Army Groups ‘cover’ the Baltic coast, the 
heavy industries of Saxony, the uranium-mines at Aue, and the 
‘foreign body’ of west Berlin—in fact, just those features of the map 
which most worried the Russians. Units of the People’s Police were 


.withdrawn as far as possible from the civil population and put into 


barracks outside towns. Usually they were stationed well away from 


_ their recruiting areas. This was part of the plan for their use against 


German civilians. 
In the second place, the force has been given its own mythology— 


_ something basically necessary for the German under arms. Visitors to 


western Germany may be surprised by the Hermann memorial in the 
Teutoburger forest and the: Germania-Denkmal at Bingen—the one 
commemorating an obscure tribal chieftain and the other nothing at 
all recognisable. They are still objects of great veneration. The east 


> _ German army has been given Tauroggen and the Battle of the Nations 
at Dresden, Scharnhorst and the great Moltke, the Bismarckian dogma 


of ‘keeping the lines open to St. Petersburg’, Rappallo and the 
Ribbentrop-Molotoy pact. For the German soldier this mythology, 


along with three eminently successful partitions of Poland, is adequate. 


_ The east German army has been kept dependent on the Soviet 
Union for all its essential arms. Its olive-green uniforms and rifles are 
Russian, so,are its T.34-tanks, its self-propelled guns, and its 152- 
millimetre howitzers. The Russians- systematically dismantled arms 
factories after the war and left only a few working temporarily for the 
Red Army. East German factories produce many things needed by 


the Red Army—steel plates for tanks and submarines, screws and - 


swivels, gun-barrels, wheels, optics, wireless-sets, grenade-cases and 


explosives. The Rostock and Stralsund shipyards are building vessels — 


for coastal defence and Russian munitions are cleaned, packed, and 


stored by east German firms. But there is no east German arms 


industry. Effective military supply must come from Russia. 
" The People’s Police can draw on the pick of the younger generation. 


‘The Free German Youth has a membership of over 3,000,000 and - 
- includes two out of every three young east Germans. It monopolises 


sport, offers the only road to scholastic distinction and to good jobs, 
and doles out gold and silver medals which add a touch of colour to 


_» the drabness of life. It supplies all the recruits for the People’s Police 


which, according to one estimate, is now over eighty per cent. composed 
of Free German Youth—all of them indoctrinated and many fanatics. 
_ By far the biggest advantage of the bie! s Police is that it has been 


perenre oat a the Nazi era, cy anes 

since 1948. Two-thirds of the 1,500 staff officers ser’ 

armies, over half of them as officers. Communist veterans have mo: 
been given posts in the administrative oreaey Setvioes< - The bie 
officers mostly hold j se rank, : cera “tr ES 


The ‘Lonely ‘Gladiators’ ae ? 

‘Europe’, wrote Adalbert Weare the teak military comment: 
in the west German press, ‘needs the new Prussians, , who will resu 
Prussia’s historic task of defending Europe’s eastern frontiers, but 
a spirit of peaceful co-operation with other western nations’, 1 
Russians have had the same idea,swith the difference that they h 
faced their Prussians west. ‘ We Germans must cease being lon 
gladiators in the European arena’, wrote one of Weinstein’s broth 
officers, Major Helfer. The Russians disagree. The east Gern 
army is schooled on the idea that it is composed. of gladiators wh 
task is to establish the newest ‘ new order’ in Germany and to reur 
their country. Candidates at the eleven east German officers’ colle 
study communist doctrine as well as their military manuals. La 
they are isolated from all ‘ western’ influence. They are not alloy 
to listen to western radio programmes, have their own wireless sets 
barracks, or to read western and even Berlin newspapers. They n 
send no letters to western countries or to west Berlin. Entering 
western sectors of Berlin is a punishable offence, and a short stay 
the Soviet sector requires special permission. 

Yet the morale of the People’s Police is reasonably good, Recer 
the German Government announced that ‘over one division’ |} 
deserted from the force and gone west during the past four years. 
a total of over 10,000, however, only 3,400 were members of the pa 
military People’s Police.in barracks. The rest were ordinary c 
police. Of the 3,400 nearly 1,000 had already left the People’s Pol 
More than sixty-five per cent, of the deserters were under twenty~ 
years old and most of them had not Comprar their first year’s serv: 
Only 320 in all were officers. 3 

German observers reckon that the training of the People’ s Police 
hard, continuous, and fairly successful. _ Another 3,000 officers : 
6,000 N.C.O.s will be needed when the force is brought up to 
intended strength of 135,000. They can easily be found, and cad 
of officers and N.C.O.s can be detached to train national service recrt 
as-soon as conscription begins. This should happen as soon as 
organisation of the west German army begins. The east German tar 
is believed to be a total of 300,000 under arms by the end of 19 
By then the west German army will not have organised a single divis 
and will have barely begun its four-year crawl towards targets of twe 
divisions, 23,000 officers, and 40,000 N.C.O.s. 

Tough discipline is supplemented with communist political sup 
vision. Two Red Army officers are attached to each regiment, < 
others act as advisers in every department and at every higher le 
of command. These ‘ Sovietniks’ watch every important developm 
and report on training, discipline, and political reliability. Their prese: 
is only partially an indication of Soviet distrust. It is also a guaran 
of the isolation of this force from the lingering longing of the populat 
of the Soviet zone for western civilisation and the western way of life 

‘We must not underrate the People’s Police an Official of - 
Ministry for All-German Affairs told me. ‘It ‘proved itself fai 
reliable during the June 17 rising. It is ofticzread by men who are v 
paid and have been given a superior status in life. It has been arn 


. and trained on Russian lines. Its organisation is such that the Pres 


number of men under arms can be trepied very. oe reais 


A Military Elite : : es i 5 "Fate 
It has been perhaps ‘too Sisily oseihene arms ra 
‘must now start in Germany will be decided in the. west’s Spon 
communist east German regime has created a military élite, alw 
something acceptable to Germans in. the past. It will fit the Se 
Zone into an ‘eastern Nato’ and satisfactorily explain the 
this to distrustful Czechs and Poles. It can make much ¢ 
that the Red Army has military superiority, on the 
eee {can cite ee eee 


|.to see the ailing east German economy and its 
ed, if and when Germany were reunified. 


it gible idea behind it. In the west there is no idea, only 
pursuit of material gain. We can make at least as big a 
to a united. Germany as the Federal. Bepublic can, *. 


+ 


NE of he ‘most. eventing: ‘statements. saae; at the eas: 
of Soviet Writers last November was that of the poet Yashin, 
‘who made a confession of guilt strikingly dissimilar from the 


party press and it was obviously sincere. \. 

- Yashin told how, in 1951, the harvest failed in aah native Aibmrict® 
he Jocal authorities thereupon took criminal proceedings against the 
Inithor chairmen. ‘I still feel guilty ’, Yashin told his audience, ‘ before 
party and the ‘people of my district that I did not have enough 
courage to obtain a rectification of this obviously abnormal situa- 
*. A little earlier in his speech Yashin had Said: ‘It cannot be said 


rer the war. But we ran away from them. It is not fortuitous that on 
¢ journeys ‘outside Moscow to collect material for our works we 
ried to go to the remote southern kolkhozes of the country, to the 
Kuban and the Ukraine . . . because most of the shortcomings and 
he neglect were in the ‘northern and central districts of Russia ’. 
Basic Dilemma of the Writer 

_ The implication of Yashin’s confession is clear enough. He put his 
inger on the basic dilemma of the Soviet writer, a dilemma which 
esults from the way in which his freedom is defined. In accordance 
| the principle of ‘ partyness’—in Russian, ‘partiinost—he is free 
ipport the ideology, methods, and aims of the party, but he is not 
to oppose them, or even to remain benevolently neutral towards 
. The dilemma of the writer who is not at one with the party is 
Bare Lithe’ wishes to preserve his integrity, he will cease to write 
t least, to publish; or he will avoid writing on contemporary themes. 
the position of a writer who sincerely identifies himself with the 
y, if he has integrity and talent, may at times be just as difficult. 
truthful portrayal of lifes demanded by’ socialist realism may be 
cult to reconcile with ‘ partyness ’, and while the writer is not in 
ry forbidden, and, indeed, is even encouraged, to depict individual 
ficiencies and negative types which are admitted still to exist, he is 
uired to make it clear that they are not engendered by the system 


lity in the consciousrtess of the people’. This often. makes it 
It for a writer even to be the party’s candid friend, since work 
might appear to suggest that Soviet society has faults which are 
t merely a legacy of the past would cast doubt on the party’s 
libility and the doctrine of progress towards perfection to which 
is committed. 
In the great literary debate which began after the death of Stalin, 
issue was how to restore the balance between negative and 
themes which had been upset by Zhdanoy’s interventions in 
and the arts. Since, however, the previous party policy was 
cially repudiated, convincing explanations for the paralysis of 
could not be given. This conspiracy of silence about some- 
as obvious to everybody gave the debate a ‘strange dream- 
er: the writers blamed each other and the critics; the critics 
writers, and both blamed the editors and publishers. The 


an in: recently visited the Federal Republic 


sort of confession we have sometimes: heard from; Soviet 2 
Hectuals in recent years. It was not promme ee iss rebuke ois = 


we did not all of us see the complications in the life of the kolkhozes 


be, written. Although it never specifically questioned ‘ partyness ’, 


but are simply ‘survivals of the past’ or ‘remnants of capitalist 


offered was that all had.* ‘plerengeee: —in the Soviet 


1 told me ‘want not a conjuring tr 
“Old a solid isdbiene have suffered, as well as myths. 


Seancni recovery has developed a cult of pure self-interest, and 
political complexities have induced the average German to concentrate — 


on his own affairs. 
The arms race in Germany will produce a new challenge—to the 


German citizen personally. He must evolve a sense of responsibility to 
his country and to Europe, and a sense of reasoned purpose. This may 


be more difficult when dual rearmament consolidates two German states” 
and draws them away from each other.—Third Programme 
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ey reinsured ”, and consulted their-so-called ‘ inner censor’ atte 2 
* forbade ‘them ‘to depart from the artificial conflicts, false optimism, and 
embellishment of reality. supposedly demanded by the critics. Needless 
to say, nobody except a small minority of professional opportunists and 
hack-writers - liked this situation. -Apart from being degrading, it 
frequently led to the crises of conscience and feeling of guilt mentioned » 
by Yashin. 

By the end of 1953, appeals to ignore the ‘inner censor’ and an 
insistent ‘Call for ‘ boldness’ in the choice of themes were beginning to 
have some effect, but this did not bring about much improvement in 
the general standard of writing. As Surkov sarcastically remarked, many 
writers now substituted pitch and soot for rose-water; the ‘ cherubs on 
Christmas cakes’, as another critic described the erstwhile positive 
heroes, now gave way to almost every conceivable type of scoundrel 
and racketeer. A typical example of this was a play by Yuri Yanovski, 
“The Public Prosecutor’s Daughter’, which describes a Soviet Fagin 
who robbed flats by an ingenious Trojan horse method; he deposited 
large suitcases with unsuspecting citizens. During the night little boys 
crept out and made off with all the valuables. None of these works 
dealt with really profound or fundamental issues. They were little more 
than a re-hash of some newspaper feuilleton and there were soon 
accusations of ‘ naturalism’, ‘ pandering to petty-bourgeois tastes’, and 
so on. 

But side by side with this cashing in on a somewhat enlarged freedom 
to write on the more sordid sides of Soviet reality there were two 
serious attempts to explore the frontiers of ‘ boldness’ to a point at _ 
which the sacred principle of “partyness’ itself was threatened. In 


- December 1953, the critic Pomerantsevy published an article entitled | 


On Sincerity in Literature which is a merciless, witty, and brilliantly 
written exposure of the falsity of most post-war Soviet literature. 
Pomerantsev ridiculed the whole literary controversy with its scholastic 
arguments about negative and positive characters and the ludicrous 
search for the right prescription according to which literature should 
the 
article was a plea for the autonomy of literature and its freeing from 
petty tutelage. It implied that truth and sincerity were the main criteria 


wise which any work should be judged. 


A Play about Power 

In February 1954, L. Zorin published a ae called ‘The Guests ”. 
This was an earnest, though not very successful, attempt to tackle a 
major theme which had never before been passed by the ‘ inner censor ’, 
the-fact that power can corrupt, even in the Soviet Union. The plot 
is evidently inspired by the affair of the Kremlin doctors, and the villain 
is a certain Kirpichev, vaguely described as an official of one of the 
central ministries connected with justice. He is a power-crazed, cynical 
bureaucrat. ‘A responsible post’, he says at one point, ‘is a harsh 
thing. It has its own code, its own ethics. If you want to be kind and 
soft-hearted, it won’t let you. The state apparatus is like an orchestra; 
if you wish to play in it you must follow the baton and keep the 
rhythm’. Kirpichev connives at a frame-up which is mysteriously 
referred to as the Shevstov case, and refuses to correct an obvious 


miscarriage of justice because that would undermine his prestige. His 
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Pits fone for the SR eisicion and the mnie opportunism of some of its 
_ heirs, together with an unmistakable hint that people like Kirpichev : 
form a new class in Soviet society, was a little too obvious. This is the — 
sort of implied generalisation which i is not tolerated. 


*s A Paka: Boldness’ 


Pomerantsev and Zorin provoked fh inevitable reaction, which was 
- firm, but not brutal. In special resolutions of the Union of Writers 
and the Ministry of Culture they were charged with demagoguery, 

‘ pseudo-boldness ’, and ideological distortions. Pomerantsev was said 
to have attempted to undermine the ge ge of ‘ partyness ’ which was 
now vigorously reasserted. 

Despite this setback, however, the relatively liberal trend has con- 
tinued. The party evidently has no wish that there should be a return 
to the deep-freeze of a few years ago and has scrupulously refrained 
from overt interventions in the development of literature. The rejection 


_of Pomerantsevism was wisely made to appear t6 come from the writers 


themselves. = 

_ The two most interesting works which have appeared in the last 
“year are a short novel, The Thaw, by Ilya Ehrenburg, and a play, 
‘Wings’, by the Ukrainian playwright Alexander Korneichuk. They 
are similar in that both try to convey the idea that there -has been a 
change for the better in the internal political situation. But there is a 


great difference in quality and tone between the two. The striking - 


thing about The Thaw is the tenderness and compassion with which 
the author treats his subject. This is no longer the fierce and militant 


_ Ehrenburg we know from the novels on life outside the Soviet Union. ~ 


But there is no paradox here. However much Ehrenburg may believe 


in the superiority of communism he has never been insensitive to the 


human sufferings with which it must be purchased. In a novel written 


_in the early ’thirties he drew a sympathetic and very poignant picture 


of a young intellectual who was willing to sacrifice everything but his 
conscience to the cause of building socialism and who in the end 


- committed suicide because he felt unable to forgo his right to protest 
against injustice done in the name of the collective. 


In The Thaw, also, Ehrenburg is concerned with the problem of the 
individual in a society where submission to uncontrollable and un- 
_ predictable forces in the central stronghold of power is regarded as the 


_ greatest civic virtue. All the characters wait passively for the end of 


the long winter, for the ‘ thaw’, the miracle in Moscow. In the mean- 
time they bear their various misfortunes with fortitude and find solace 


_~ in work and personal relations. The tragedy of countless Russians during 
the purges before the war is suddenly illuminated in a few laconic 


sentences: ‘ Dmitri was in the tenth grade at school when he had to 
face his first great trial: in the autumn of 1936 his stepfather was 
arrested. The following morning, outside his house he saw his best 
_ friend, Misha Gribov, and he called out to him; he would have liked 
to share his grief, to ask his advice; but Misha grimly pursed his 


lips without a word and crossed to the other side. A few days later. 
_ Dmitri was expelled from the Komsomol. His mother wept: 


“What 


has it to do with you?’ He comforted her: ‘ You mustn’t think of it 


like that. This is just an individual case ’. One of the incidental results 


of the arrest of the Kremlin doctors and the subsequent thinly veiled 


anti-Semitic campaign in the Soviet press is shown in a scene where — 
a woman doctor, whose name indicates that she is Jewish, breaks down 


in hysterics when a diagnosis she has given is innocently questioned. 


Victims of a System 
The effect of the Zhdanov line in the arts is exposed more - clearly 


_ than ever before. The young artist Volodya Pukhov cynically adapts 


himself to what is required and prospers, while his friend starves in 


a hovel and paints pictures which cannot be exhibited. Yet even the 
_ negative characters in the novel, like Pukhov, are depicted with sym- 
pathy. Ehrenburg manages to convey the impression that they, too, are 


_ the victims of a system which has somehow gone wrong. This impression 
is scarcely corrected by the optimistic ending and:perfunctory sap ges 
to the reforming measures of the Central Committee. 

Unlike The Thaw, Korneichuk’s play does fot strike a note of 


sincerity. It is simply a dramatised catalogue of some of the abuses 


of power which took place under Stalin’s regime. There is a clumsy 


the Sreriatan provinces. "He uicovete that the province ‘has beco 


will never return 


own, but, judging from this life, Popski emerges as the m 


ig sie of a ras, ath aoe 


late’; that is, after the abuses it describes 
at the door of scapegoats like Beria. = eas 
In the play we are shown ae a certain: Romodan is directed 


the satrapy of a tyrant called Dremlyuga who seems completely 
different to the hardships of his subjects, particularly the colle 
farmers. Dremlyuga sends rosy reports to Moscow and Kiev wh 
conceal the true state of affairs. He is a sort of Soviet Tartuffe v 
conceals his enjoyment of the spoils of power in marxist phraseolc 


which has long since become a meaningless patter. Instead of help 


the collective farmers to overcome their practical difficulties, he se1 


_ out a preposterous doctor of philosophy to lecture them on the com 
victory of communism. His method of organising a conference of ‘ le: 


ing agricultural workers’ is to re-write all the speeches so that tl 
read as eulogies of his own wise leadership. Only the arrival 
Romodan, armed with resolutions of the Coma Commies puts 
end to Dremlyuga’s career. 

‘The most interesting passage in the play is a scene of reconciliat 
between Romodan and his wife, whom he has not seen for some yee 
It turns out that she had been arrested on a trumped-up charge 2 
that she had broken off contact with her husband because he | 
done nothing to help her. He explains that he was powerless and t 
he went to the Central Committee and wept, but that his tears w 
of no avail. She accepts the explanation with the words: ‘ Everyth: 
has passed by now. The truth has conquered. Even the head of the lo 
‘security service, who threatened to send me to a concentration can 
is now in prison after the arrest of Beria’. Then later, according t 
stage direction: ‘Bright and simple words burst from the depths 
her heart: ‘“‘ Thanks, thanks to the Central Committee! This night 


sey 


All this is startling by previous standards, but the dilemma sta 


by Yashin, whom I quoted at the beginning, has scarcely been solv 


The writer’s freedom of conscience is still limited by the party’s 
sistence on the fiction that it is never wrong. It is certainly a gain t 
Soviet literature is now able to reflect some of the facts of Sov 
life which were formerly dismissed as western propaganda, but it 
still required to present them as unfortunate ‘mishaps on the road 
communism.—T hird Penne * at ee 
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IN THIS POST-WAR PERIOD he the’ ered public is avid for esca 
stories and tales of: heroism in the recent world war, it was inevitable t 
a life of Popski, the legendary commander of Popski’s Private Arr 
should appear, and his friend and military associate, John Willett, | 
acquitted his task with tact and discretion in Popski: A Life of Lt.-C 
Vladimir Peniakoff (MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.). Popski, like T. 
Lawrence, was a man who was extremely reticent about his private | 
and undoubtedly enjoyed encouraging legends about himself, so t 
detailed account of his life forms a valuable commentary to his own bo 
Private Army. Mr. Willett’s book is much less exciting reading than 
subject’s own autobiography but it places the Popski legend in its pro; 
perspective, and gathers together a number of little-known and interest 
details about this strange, gifted, but not altogether sympathetic man. 
The Peniakoffs were a Russian family who had emigrated to Belgiv 
and the young Vladimir was brought up in Brussels. In 1915, he was § 
to Cambridge and it was here that he developed his intense admirat: 
for England and the English way of life. An intellectual by temperame 
he also had the zest for life so typical of the Russian and the detachm 
of the Jew—his mother was Jewish—and these qualities. probably accot 
for his later success as a military commander. Moreover, he was extrem 
brave and, like T. E. “Lawrence, early attracted to the desert Arabs; 
worked for a lorig time in Egypt before the war. Until 1939, howe 
he was restless and unsatisfied, and it was not until he was allov 
to join the British Army i in the Libyan Arab Force that. he found 
real vocation. 
It is inevitable that the: exploits of Popidai should ms compared. 
those of Colonel T. E. Lawrence for both waged private v 


commander. Mr. Willett. gives a moving account of the ¢: 
that existed in Popski’s Private Army, and some of his b 
describe Popski’s remarkable work with the Partisans in Ti 

whole biography presents a fascinating Se u 


- generation enone i had ene very “original in mind but 
_he thought he had, and so for/a fleeting moment his rather pasty 
ok on ch ee five of youth, et ies tee in the eye, 


for Beopl oe twenty years apart to ee in ee as the S eatitags 
, their view of life. It is something we surely all grow to accept, 
n By to accept Cain and Apel: But What keeps it bubbling 


es to the argument ever take it for granted. In other ‘words, 
ents at some time come to see that it is not only difficult to 
the rising generation in one’s own image, but it is impossible— 
the ‘ mouldee ’ is twenty yous younger, one of the more ludi- 
‘exercises ‘of human vanity. 

that millions of people have not tried it, and sometimes delude 
ves into the grave that they have succeeded. But even the most 
and pliable child is wiser in the flesh than in the head, and if 
ve pecs too eee puned, a either Seas their lives 


ett ies i mystery Sar at some time or other either the parent or the 
hild, and rarely both, settles for a cold war, however: hot and bothered 


ne Eponent may get. 
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rrendous Report 
jese thoughts are provoked Le a report that has just been put out 
the Senate. It is a long and horrendous report about juvenile 
lelinquency. It is a hapless document, and it is concerned with the 
| ildren so far gone in rebellion that ‘they get into trouble with the 
lice. In 1948, about 300,000 children went through the courts. In 
it was 435,000, and the Senators see all the signs that it may 
on reach an average of 750,000 children a year. In spite of the squalid 
d depressing facts that the report brings out—the estimated invest- 
for instance, of somewhere between 100,000,000 and 300,000,000 
s in obscene magazines and pictures, and moving pictures, and 
surprisingly high rate of barbiturate consumption among teenagers 
here is at least the recognition by the Senators themselves that these 
orrors are not the cause of anything, but the result. Through the report 
s the implication, at least, which a former mayor of New York 
put very pithily: ‘No good girl was ever ruined by a book’. 
not myself feel very sympathetic with the view that human beings 
tter every day in every way, but it seems to me that we have 
a little progress since the days when preventive societies hoped 
p people pure by hiding playing cards and when irate judges 
0 scold and lecture, of all people, murderers, It may be a modern 
to say that delinquents, whether juvenile or adult, are sick people, 
onally sick people. But I think it is a better cliché than saying 
criminals are just downright bad and ought to try and do better. 
e report of the Senate sub-committee is not by a long way the 
e we have had since the war, but because the Congress has power 
witnesses from all over the country it manages to incorporate 
f the evidence that is common to the hundreds of other surveys 
d by cities, and prisons and psychiatric clinics, and universities. 
le of the points that comes through most is that the typical average 
linquer at comes from one of three kinds of homes, They are not always 
any means broken homes. Of course, the broken home is the classic 
d for unhappiness and vice, and has been recognised as such for 
centuries that it is hardly worth going on about. But the other 
factories of the delinquent, who may not show his stripes until 
» are something that I think should give us pause, as we 
in our snug sSinpticres and shake our heads over the age-long 
of poverty and unhappy; quarrelling parents. 
ther aD. Opes of home jfcom whi a seprisingly large 


by letting the children have everything they want, and go anywhere 


they choose, and no aeons asked. The important thing here seems — 
i 


to be the element of indifference or, as I say, neglect. However super- 
ficially comfortable the children may be, what they react against is 
the lack of positive interest in their lives, and this reaction can even 
be a protest in small children against not being disciplined. There is 
a type of child, evidently harmless, whom everybody calls a charming 
dreamer. But his imagination can be so wild and secretly terrifying 


- to him that it is a great relief for him to be told by a parent that there 


are some things he does on impulse which cannot be allowed. I 
remember a ‘charming boy who, a psychiatrist friend of mine told me, 
actually begged for punishment; not in so many words, you under- 
stand; but whenever he was told that it is all right to do this with your 


boy friends but not in this house, he practically sweated with relief, 


for he learned in this way that the world did set bounds to his 
ae and could protect him from it, 


‘Growing Up in a Prison’ 


The third type of home comes, I suspect, a little nearer the bone — 
of most of us. It is the highly respectable, upright family, in which 


it is severely understood, even in the quietest way, from the start, who 
is boss. This, it surprises many people to learn, is also a promising 
breeding ground for the juvenile delinquent. For some children feel 
from’ their start that they are growing up in a prison, that grown-ups 
exist to force their will on children and set impossible standards for 


_them. The result of this is that the child develops an unholy yearning 


for whatever is banned, and since he can equate what is banned only 
with pleasure, he can satisfy only with Pleasure that is illegal. It is 
something of a shock to anyone to walk into a juvenile court and find 
that most—yes, I think I would say most—of the children who come 


up on crimes, both petty and alarming, bear very little resemblance to — 
the wicked young criminals of nineteenth-century fiction. What they - 


all have without exception is a chip on their shoulder. Under examina- 
tion they come to reveal, often with pathetic naivety, that their main 


ambition is to be recognised by their father or mother as some kind 


of a ‘ big-shot’. The parents who hardly notice that they have children 
have to be shocked into appreciating them by having the child do 


_something shocking on his own account. And the parents who regard 
children as little adults, though abominably untrained—well, there is — 


no chance that they will ever allow a child to be any sort of a ‘ big-shot ’ 
in their presence. So the child is forced to prove himself outside their 
presence. And that is where he tangles with the law. 

‘What always strikes me in children’s courts is that it probably would 
have taken a not very different situation in the home to have kept this 
child out of the courts for good. To let the child explode once in a 


while, whether in play or in anger. To accept, with good grace, an — 


interest of the child’s that is not your interest and to try and follow it. 
To encourage a child with a strong social sense to have its friends in 
for a shindig, which may be noisy and even inconvenient and annoying 
but pays off in the sense, which passes over to the children, that there 
are many pleasures that adults, surprisingly, approve of. 


The Senate’s Recommendations 

To some people all this may sound complicated and even pedantic 
in a modern way. The trouble is that there are so many intensely 
simple people who have an effortless and rewarding way with children, 
and there are also some intensely simple people who are murder on 
children. And there are also so many high-minded and intelligent 
people who have no gift whatever for understanding or handling the 
children they produce. The cures that the Senate recommends are 
cheering if only because they do not,spring from an attitude of throwing 
up the hands and deploring the movies or television or comics, or the 

(continued on page 577) 


crop of delinquents spring is the apparently secure home of induipenea 
parents, the parents who, in a way, exercise a luxurious form of neglect 
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3 ‘The Price of Poetry 


OETRY is the characteristically British art. The Germans may 


-_. Camoens; but no nation can rival the line of Biitish poets stretching 
from Chaucer to Mr. Spender. On the face of it, it is paradoxical that 
a nation of shopkeepers should also be a nation of poets, but ours is a 
land of invocations, containing alike the Lakes which inspired Words- 


that moved Shakespeare and provided Mr. Eliot with ideas for some of 
his most enduring verse. In a broadcast talk (taken from his Clark 
Lectures) which is published on another page today, Mr. Robert Graves 


He shows that a poet is essentially an individualist, writing largely for 
_ himself. ‘Once a poet has known the excitement of conceiving a poem 
and taking it through various drafts, still under the same excitement, 
the craving will always be with him ’. Poets are the opposite of green- 
grocers (although a greengrocer may be a poet). He is not interested in 
“turnover ’. How thin are many of the best yolumes of collected poemsy 
and a single line may give a poem fame. The poet is, or should be; a 
_ perfectionist. And for that reason his art cannot be measured in terms 
of money. Rembrandt or Van Dyck could paint portraits that were 
“masterpieces and earn a reasonable livelihood. A great novel will in 
time become a best-seller. But few epics have been money-spinners. 
- Mr. Graves argues that a good poet cannot be subjected to any 
obvious rules of conduct. For a young poet to enter into publishing or 
literary journalism he thinks is probably a mistake. A poet is seldom, 
though no doubt -in other countries he has to be, an enthusiastic party 
-_- man: sooner or later, his individualism will tempt him away from the 
party line. Acceptable or traditional codes of morals rarely suit him. 
And he has to earn his living by other means than writing poetry. Here 
the modern poet is handicapped as compared with most of his pre- 
_decessors. For many poets found patrons and others came from possess- 
‘ing classes who could afford to support them and then leave them an 
adequate patrimony. Poets like Alexander Pope and Thomas Gray 
moved forward in’ a leisurely way to prepare themselves for immortality. 
F Poems cannot be turned out like motor-cars. The poem for the public 
occasion is not often a work of art and Poets Laureate are frequently 
in difficulties. Mr. Graves draws a distinction between necessary and 
unnecessary poems. Perhaps in the past when the ruling classes were a 
small and comparatively enclosed society the appeal of the political or 
social or religious poem was more intense than it is today. One thinks 
_ in particular of the poetry of Milton, Dryden, and Pope. Yet even then 
men were writing poems of a highly personal nature—John Donne and 
George Herbert, for example. No. A poet cannot at once be great and 
set out to obey rules or meet public demands. That is why any lover of — 
poetry should do all he can to help to maintain our honourable national 
tradition of writing good poetry. A remarkable number of good poets 
are writing today in the face of every kind of difficulty. Voluntary 
societies and a few enlightened publishers are engaged in publishing 
their work and a few magazines; including our own, do what they can 
to support them. The few shillings that are required now and again to 
sustain the publication of poetry is money intelligently spent. Not that 
a poet will ever grow rich by his art alone. But if, as Mr. Graves says, 
he earns himself enough to buy some table silver or a mulberry tree, he 
more than deserves it. ‘ 


‘ee ‘ have excelled us in music, the Italians in painting, and the 
ae \ Scandinavians in sculpture. Other nations have produced great 
ay poets, in Germany Goethe, for example, or in Portugal 


worth and Norman Nicholson today and the sprawling city of London 


_ offers some provocative reflections upon the subject of poetic integrity. 


eaten poet one defiant Okie. was s by the S 
Marshal Bulganin. Replying to a Tass corresponder 
Soviet attitude to President Eisenhower’s statement that after r 

had been completed there should be exploratory talks to prepare fot 
possible four-power meeting at the highest level, Marshal Bulgar 
said he took ‘a positive attitude towards the idea of big-power talks, 
-expressed by President Eisenhower, Se Wn om Lage contribute 
a lessening of international tension. 

The other statement, made the same ane was by tee soeee Preside 
Marshal Voroshilov, before the Supreme Soviet of the Russi 
~ Republic, in the presence of the Soviet Government (with the excepti 
of Mr. Malenkov). Reiterating the thesis recently stressed in Sov 
home broadcasts, Marshal Voroshilov said that the communist countr 
could not be frightened by. western statements that a new war wot 
destroy civilisation. If there was a third world war it would bring : 
end not of civilisation but of the capitalist. system. 

Moscow home service broadcast a lecture on the importance 
Marxist teaching on ‘just and unjust wars’ in the struggle of 1 
masses against ‘ the instigators of a new world war, a war bei 
feverishly prepared by the ruling circles of the U.S.A. History, it sa 
recognised three types of just war: ‘ wars for independence and agai 
the threat of enslavement . . . by foreign invaders’; wars—includi 
civil wars of oppressed- classes against the oppressors—to liber: 
peoples from capitalist bondage; wars aimed to liberate the colonies a 
dependent territories from n foreign occupiers. (The ‘ heroic struggle of t 
Chinese and Korean peoples against the American colonisers ’ was cit 
as an example of “just wars’ in category three.) The broadcast ende 

Marxist-Leninist theory about just and unjust wars... provides 1 
key to the scientific understanding of our tasks as regards the strength 
ing of the defence caresity of the Soviet State and the whole car 

of socialism. . 7 


Last week Pass radio announced that defence expenditure i in 
Czechoslovak budget was to rise from 8.9 per cent in 1954 to 12.1 f 
cent this year; while Warsaw radio announced that in the new Poll 
budget the figure would be 10.4 per cent. On March 21 the Sov 
Foreign Ministry announced that the Soviet Union and seven e: 
European countries had agreed (in the presence of a Chinese represe 
tative) on the conclusion of a mutual defence treaty and the establis 

ment of a joint military command if the Paris Agreements were ratific 
Four days later the east German Government announced that it h 
started ‘ protective measures ’ in face of the Paris Agreements. A broa 
cast from Deutschlandsender, on the subject. of the ‘real ratio 
power ” between east and west, contrasted the ‘sorry artifice of Na 
with its internal contradictions’ with the ‘mighty camp of the der 
cratic states, reaching from the Elbe to the Pacific, whose armies ‘ 
tested and undefeated ’. 

On March 24 ‘Moscow radio broadcast a Pravda Seise purport 
to reveal—in spite of the common agreement on secrecy at the Lond 
disarmament conference—the proposals put forward by. the Sov 
delegate, which, it said, the west had rejected: ; 

The fact that America, Britain, and France agreed to oe ‘Lond 

talks only in order to create a screen to cover bes preparations for. 

atomic war is becoming more and more obvious . . . By their attitu 
the Western Powers are driving the talks into a ‘blind alley and ; 


> ae 


destroying the hopes of millions of ordinary people in. all countries. 


~ Just before Mr. Gromyko’ s visit to Sweden, a “Moscow tome: broa 
cast spoke of ‘the growing movement in Sweden for the strengtheni 
of good neighbourly relations with the U. S.S.R.’ From Sweden itse 
Aftonbladet, in an article entitled ‘What does Mr. Gromyko want: 
was quoted for the opinion that he probably wanted to encours 
Swedish neutrality. The Austrian newspaper Neuer Kurier, linking | 
visit to Sweden with Russia’s invitation to the Austrian Chancel 
to visit Moscow, suggested that the Kremlin was seeking to fede 
neutral belt stretching across Europe’ from, the Arctic to the 
ranean. Hence, suggested the newspaper, the Kremlin’ / 
attitude to Yugoslavia. As for Austria’s role, it would 
separate the Nato Powers from the eastern | bloc and t 
lines of-communication eye the sisi . 


cH 31.1955 


COVERING A BIBLICAL CITY 

ST SUMMER archaeologists of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

Kcavated what is believed to be the biblical city of Netofa, which is 

mtioned in several books of the Old Testament. It lies two miles 

uth of the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem, and a.few hundred yards east of 

Bethlehem road. Professor NORMAN BENTWICH has visited the 

Kcavations and gave his impressions in ‘ The Eye-witness ’: 

_ ‘Tn the Bible’, he said, ‘ Netofa is coupled with Bethlehem and is 
city in which some of the mighty men of King David lived. The 
is surely a site fit for the King’s palace. From the hilltop I saw 

read before me the whole city of Jerusalem and beyond it the Mount 

Olives and the hills of Ephraim and 

by Samwil, the burial place of the 

phet Samuel. On the other side I 

w Bethlehem, with its churches and 
wers, and to the east the cone-shaped 


mountain which is Herod’s grave, the 
es of Judea stretching away to 


Dead Sea, and, on the eastern 
rizon, the mystic mountains of Moab 
the purple haze. This hill had been 

matked twenty-five years ago by Pro- 
sos Mazar, the President of the 
Iebrew University, for excavation 
ause.pottery of the period of the 
Aonarchs of Judah and of the Persian 
| ule was scattered about it. 
_ ‘The diggers, in their first season of 
€xcavation, found the walls and for- 
tresses of three periods, covering to- 
gether 1,500 years. The first period is 
of the Kings of Judah and the construc- 
tion of the walls is just like that of the 
Palace of Samaria, where King Ahab 
and his Queen, Jezebel; lived 800 years 
Bc. A beautifully carved Proto-Ionic 
Stone capital has been unearthed from 
that period, and a second is embedded 
in the rubble. They are believed to be- 
long to a palace which has yet to be 
excavated. Not less than seventy jar 
dies stamped with Hebrew and 
Yhoenician letters are also of that 
period. Some are marked “For the 
ing”, indicating that. they contained 
the royal tithe. Others are marked with 
biblical names and with figures of birds 
and animals. 
‘The second period of the walls is 
rsian. The masonry is beautifully 
bevelled; there are signs of burning on 
the plastered floors; there are coins and pottety sherds, marked 
Yahud ”, which was the name of the Judean Province of King Cyrus 
nd his successors. From the third, the Byzantine period, the digging 
s so far recovered the walls of a church and a mosaic floor. All this 
yas the result of a few months’ work in the autumn. Now, the winter 
ains have interrupted the exploration, but it will be resumed this spring. 
s the caves by the Dead Sea and the cliffs by Jericho have in the 


ie aks 


his heaven-sent site near the capital city of the Jewish State, and 
erhaps the residence of the Kings of Judah, may have waiting for the 
scholars unimagined treasure trove’. 


IGRATING BUTTERFLIES 

Butterflies, locusts, and other insects travel many hundreds of miles 

ween different breeding grounds ’, said J. S. KENNEDY in ‘ Woman’s 

dur’. ‘The big Monarch butterflies commonly cross the Atlantic, 
sh they do not seem to breed on this side. Migrating butterflies 


THE LISTENER 


Did You Hear That? — 


Hell Gill, Yorkshire 


St years given up treasure on treasure from the past, so here, I thought, . 
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have been seen so thick as to be likened to snowstorms, and the swarms 
of migrating locusts are notorious. 

“Insects do not live as long as birds—it may be just a few 
days—so that when they do have an annual cycle of migrations like 
the birds it is not usually the same individuals that make the round 
trip. Such regular long journeys are not typical of insect migration. 
Insect migration is altogether richer; more varied in every way, 
than migration in-the larger animals. It is in the insects that 
migration has reached its greatest elaboration as part of the pattern of 
living. This is certainly one of the secrets of their success, in competition 
with other animals, including ourselves. 

‘Unlike many insects, including 
locusts, butterflies skilfully avoid being 
carried away by the wind, as a rule, 
even when they are migrating. They 
do it by keeping down close to the 
ground, or in shelter; the windier it is, 
the closer they keep. This makes their 
migration a more refined, self-controlled 
performance than that of other insects; 
and, so far, we have hardly any idea 
what guides the butterflies that go in 
for long journeys. It is a pretty safe 
guess that they are guided by much 
the same sort of ordinary features of 
their surroundings as the things that 
guide locust migrants at times when 
they are not being carried on the wind. 
Butterflies certainly follow  shore- 
lines sometimes, like locusts and birds; 
but that will not help us to explain 
most of their migration routes. They 
may somehow allow for the movement 
of the sun across the sky, and keep 
going straight all day, using it as a 
compass, sometimes, as birds do. That 
is still rather hard to believe, and it 
remains to be seen whether simpler 
explanations cannot be found ’. 


HELL IN EDEN 

‘I claim that the river Eden has every- 
thing ’, said GRAHAM SUTTON in ‘ The 
Northcountryman ’”: ‘its noble estuary 
on Solway; its pastoral beauty as it 
winds through the Carlisle plain; steep, 
wooded banks and sandstone crags from 
Kirkoswald to Wetheral. Then around 
fell-country; and above 
Kirkby Stephen, that high Pennine 
trough with its bleak-sounding names 
—Swart Fell, and Wildboar Fell, and Mallerstang; Angerholme, 
Thrang, Pendragon. Just out of sight from rail or road is the cleft they 
call Hell Gill. This cleft is the boundary between Yorkshire and West- 
morland. If the beck had run straight another 200 yards, it would be 
tumbling down through Yorkshire. 

‘And the Gill itself? If you have read Lorna Doone you will 
remember the fearsome cleft young John Ridd climbed, out of Bag- 
worthy Pool. He describes it: “A long pale slide of water, without 
break or hindrance, and fenced on either side with cliff, sheer and 
straight and shining. The water made one even slope, like a plank 
laid down a black staircase. However, there was no side-rail, nor any 
place to walk; only the channel a fathom wide, and the perpendicular 
walls of crag shutting out the evening ”’. 

‘I have been told by people who have seen both spots, that the 
Bagworthy water-chute is nothing like so grim as this; and that, in fact, 
the picture is more applicable to the cleft of Hell Gill: the channel 
a fathom wide; no side-rail, no place to walk, the towering crags on 
either hand, and a ribbon of sky far up. But there is one major differ- 
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ence: in Hell Gill, no water-chute but a series of giant stairs. The 
stair-treads are narrow pools through which you wade shin- -deep, waist- 
deep, breast-deep—for you cannot by-pass them; the risers, water- 
falls up which you hoist yourself in the teeth of the beck. 

‘ The last rise consists of a pair of waterfalls, with a pot-hole between. 
The first fall is not difficult, for though the top is above your head, 
you can get both hands to a splendid hold like the rim of a basin. 
You must then swim the pool to the second waterfall opposite, which is 
higher and much harder. To begin with, you are starting it from 
out of your depth—there is a foothold, but I am not going to tell 
you where that is, you must find it out for yourself. And to go on 
with (if you do go on) you have to “chimney ” up the scoop of the 
fall, foot-and-shoulder work, very painful, for whenever you think you 
have gained a fingerhold, the water stréams inside your armpit and 
keeps prising you off. 

‘I failed the first time, tackling it by myself. Next year I came 
back with a stronger party, and our leader. coaxed us all up. May 
I stick out my neck once more and enquire—coining a phrase—“ Is 
this a record? ”’ 


NESTING ODDITIES 

Birds are as particular as we are in choosing a site for their homes, 
but that is not to say they do not-make mistakes sometimes. ‘It is 
these “mistakes ”’, said Er1c ROBERTS in a talk in the Light Pro- 
gramme, ‘that often lead to some of the fascinating nesting incidents 
that invariably crop up 
every season. 

‘I think the most re- 
markable one I came 
across last year was that 
of a robin that built its 
nest in the dashboard 
- of a lorry. (Robins, of 
course, are renowned for 
the odd places they 
choose.) Obviously, this 
robin expected the lorry 
to stay put, and I can 
imagine its surprise 
when one morning it was 
driven off. From then 
on, the lorry was used 
every day, and although 
this unexpected mobility - 
of its home must have 
shaken the robin, it 
coped with the situation % 
by staying on the nest 
each morning until the lorry was half-a-mile or so from the village, then 
it flew off. and rejoined the vehicle later when it came back. 

‘In my own village, we also had a bit of an oddity last year. A 
blackbird and a wren decided to go in for flats. The two nests were 
built one above the other, the floor of the blackbird’s above serving 
as the ceiling of the wren’s underneath. The wren builds a circular 
nest, rather like a ball, with an entrance hole at the side, so that it 
was suitable for this type of construction. 

“The wren has the curious habit of building several nests and using 
only one. All the nests are built by the cock, who then conducts his 
lady-love on a tour of selection. Parent birds do not teach their young 
how to build at all—they just know by instinct, not only how to put the 
nest together but also exactly what pattern or design is expected of 
them. 

‘ Water-birds generally have much less elaborate affairs. Their nest 
is altogether flatter—not much more than a platform—and this 
difference in shape gives a definite clue to the much greater speed 
at which the young water birds grow up. As a rule, our garden 
birds remain in their nests for something like a fortnight to three 
weeks, but the water birds have finished and done with theirs in a 
day or two. Sometimes they are out of the nest in a much shorter 
time than that. 

“Somebody once gave an account of how he was watching a new- 
born moorhen struggling out of its shell; and after it had dried off 
in the sun (which took about a couple of minutes), he made a shadow 
fall across the nest with his hand so as to frighten the bird and see 


Little Wyrley Hall, Staffordshire: the main front 


what it would aa. At once, it dived: into ace water, and’ swam off: nt 
the shelter of the reeds. So this chick, only five minutes old, not onl 


~knew how to swim but was able to recognise danger and to avoid it’ 


A BEAUTIFUL STAFFORDSHIRE HOUSE 

‘Little Wyrley Hall’, said MicHAEL Rrx'in ‘ Midlands Miscellany | 
‘ stands in the rolling farm lands that form the border with Shropshire 
where Watling Street runs its westerly course from Wall to Oakengate 
Much of that farmland is now being encroached on by coal mi 
and their attendant industrial sprawl, but Little Wyrley occupies a 
oasis in the Cannock coalfield, and although the skyline to south an 
east is defiled by pit mounds they are invisible from the house 
As I approached: Little Wyrley Hall my first impression was of 2 
L-shaped, double range of buildings surmounted by innumerabl 
Dutch gables each topped by a stone ball. This gives the impres 
sion of a celestial bowling alley with dozens of skittles in place a 
varying levels. | 

“From Norman times the manor of Little Wyrley passed in direc 
descent (though often through the female line) until the sixteenth cen 
tury. It was then sold by Sir George Blunt to John Leveson who buil 
the half-timber core of the house which is still to be seen. The presen 
owner of the manor, Mrs. Wallace, who showed me round, is | 
direct descendant through the Fowkes and the Husseys, so tha 
allowing for inheritance on the distaff side it can be claimed tha 
Little Wyrley has changed hands only once since the Conquest. 

‘The first thing Mrs 
Wallace took me to se 
was the great barn to th 
west of the house, whos 
gable bears a shield wit! 
the date 1664 and th 
initials F.F.F.~ whicl 
stand for Ferrers Fowk 
and his wife, Frances 
Here I had a major sur 
prise, for the interior o 
this fine brick building 
which is seventy fee 
long, is fitted out as ; 
big game museum. In i 
are housed her husband’ 
trophies. Mr. Fran! 
Wallace has a world 
wide reputation as ; 
hunter who illustrates hi 
books with his ow 
paintings. 

* Beyond the barn ar 
the farm buildings which are still the focus of the estate. By way o 
them we returned to the house, where I learned something of th 
sucéessive owners. Most eminent was Phineas Fowke, a famous docto 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. Richard Baxter, the Puritan 
divine, consulted him when he was suffering from the stone. Th 
remedy prescribed, so Baxter tells us in his autobiography, was mos 
from a dead man’s skull, The doctor was also a man of letters, for h 
helped Dryden with his translation of Plutarch’s Lives. 

‘The contribution of this Dr. Phineas Fowke to the building of th 
house was the addition of the William and Mary rooms; a beautifu 
panelled parlour downstairs; upstairs, the oak bedroom and the tapestr 
room which was designed to house the lovely Flemish tapestries whicl 
indicate another aspect of the doctor as a man of taste. 

“A thing that pleased me greatly at Little Wyrley was the way tha 
successive generations of the continuous line have left their treasure 


* Country Life? 


.to beautify the house. Eighteenth-century Caughley mugs decorate; 


with the family initials; heraldic glass in the »windows bearing thi 
quarterings of Husseys, Fowkes, and their wives; a wonderful set o 
antique Staffordshire cut glass; paintings (side by side with the fail 
portraits) of Lichfield Fair, of prize cattle, of a faithful 

“Wyrley Hall is not just a show place, though it is immensely wort 
seeing. It is a home which has been lived in for generations, fo 
centuries, by the same family, adding this wing, redecorating that room 
entertaining friends; and thus used always as a home should be used 
The land is still farmed by the jon shor giveo>sateliy eae 
Conquest, with a scoec eaperecliaiee a ee re 


GO. all baptis: pe you in deprecating any increase of political 
xcitement, anything that shall tend to make politics enter into a 
an’s. ally epaenes: and daily eee 


row of the Reform. Act. “] think’, “he says in the same letter 


— es can Seis be too strong *. lt seems that: in 1833, erie 
= all ae those whose infieritarice ands vocation it was to 
Retoness pps ke Arnold ford that ‘ the Govern- 


Tr Sia nor economic. ‘Tt was his relightias conception of the 
phen ebjectiog- to the ‘Utilitarians and ‘ a fear Re ton who 


eat ‘but that ‘ fey play, Reeee cinta into the hands 
the upholders of ecclesiastical power by destroying the highest duty 


ich things as ecclesiastical officers, that the Church is nothing but the 
gregation of Christians. It is in the commonwealth and by the 
n onwealth that the ends of human life are to be realised. ‘ Historic- 
the Church of England is surely of a motley complexion, with 
_ of good about it and much of evil, no more fit subject for 
siastic admiration than for violent obloquy ’.. He proposed that to 
cure the Christian life of England, the Church of England should 
ite with the Dissenters. ‘I should like to see the Toleration Act and 
Act of Uniformity burnt side by side’. For all we need in this 
and the next is the personal devotion of every Englishman to 
s Christ expressed in punctual obedience to his principles. 

From such a ‘commonwealth’, the next, inevitable step we might 
lppose is some sort of political mystique, an almost Hegelian reverence 
the social order in which God fulfils His purpose and man realises 


tarian dictatorship. How is it that Arnold’s influence, not on his 
s only, but on the education of the English governing class, was 
the other way? The reason is quite simple and for understanding 
rian. humanity all-important. “We are in an island, confined to it 
y God Almighty, not as a penalty but a grace ’, Arnold’s high doctrine 
f state was in fact not a doctrine at all. The state he had in mind was’ 
geographical, ethnic, linguistic, historical, and above all Providential 

, which needed no defining and allowed no question. It was 
table as the human body and the flight of time; the datum in all 
‘1 eB the indemonstrable first Pape \- 


Was an tec slnian’ 
most Englishmen through the whole century, Britain was a fact 
ive and universal that no creed could state it and no philosopher 
ded it. If God was an Englishman, speaking the grave accents 
Authorised Version and the Book of Common Prayer, it was 
Mt because a school of theologians had defined a doctrine, but because 
could not be anything else. Elsewhere in Europe, the state and 
“of society may be a theory, code or cause, dogma, divine 
mmanding purpose: it may be the Moloch of unity (as Burck- 
), a Messianic hope, or what you will, but in Britain it is 
-you breathe in, and put up with, and talk about and live in 
e. And hence the Christian Englishman, as it were, sat in loco 
divine vicegerent within his own sphere, judging, redeeming, 
g to the extent of his power and responsibility. 
Soalethas be peers tours to produce, and even 


By TT. S. GREGORY 


_An odd sentiment, one > 


id Mr. Sergeant Coleridge, ‘4 that one’s natural and patriotic 


nd prerogative of the commonwealth’. He argues that there are no | 


- (both parsons’ sons) magnified as ‘honest doubt’ 


destiny. Political idolatry, then political determinism, and finally 


Micawber prodiieed children. Redeeming—he must heal and ron 
and there were reformers at every level. Above all, he judges. It never 
occurred to Arnold any more than it did to C Cobbett or to Carlyle that 


you could be genuinely interested in anything without approving or 
disapproving of it. The holy war, the war between light and darkness, 


God and evil, extended over all human experience. Even Mr. Toots 
and Mr. Dick were required to judge. 
This insular and spontaneous community was the Victorian humanity. — 


In February, 1872, Arnold’s most faithful pupil and biographer, Stanley, 


preached in Oxford on the abolition of religious tests. The Dean of | 
Westminster, one might fancy, would feel that this was a grave, a 


perilous, perhaps a heroic surrender by the Church of a most ancient — 


responsibility. The sacrifice of something good we know, for something, | 
it may be better, that we know not. A moment of hope and venture, 
perhaps of trepidation. Far from it. ‘ There is a glorious prospect’, he 
said, ‘ now for the first time revealed to Oxford, of becoming not the 


battlefield of contending religious factions, but the neutral, the sacred 


ground, where the healing genius of the place and the equal intercourse 
of blameless and generous youth shall unite the long estrangements of 


» Judah and Ephraim, of Jerusalem and Samaria. There are the chances 


for the teachers and students of the nineteenth century, such as have 
not been known in any previous age, for the reconcilement of the holy 
claims of science and religion, the love of truth and the love of good- 
ness ’. 

About the same time Alfred Lyall writes from India, ‘I don’t think 
the next generation will make such a coil about religious doubts or will 
discuss so warmly the question whether we really know whence we 
came or whither we go, for the whole difference is really between those 
who think they know and those who think they don’t know. There is 
no dispute about morals or duties or about what is pure or beautiful in 


this world”. We recall, en passant, that while the Dean of Westminster - 


hails the abolition of religious tests as the advent of the Kingdom of 
God, Bismarck is meditating his Kulturkampf. There is no dispute 
about the beautiful in Victorian London or about morals anywhere. It 
is clear that what Alfred Lyall, or for that matter Alfred Tennyson 
was but a shadow 
cast by a truly eee ct and magnificently simple faith. 


Jowett’s Proposed Reforms 
A few years later Jowett, propounded the Rees he wanted from 


‘the University Commission. He wanted professors to have lecture rooms. 


in a common building so as to bring professors and students together; 
he wanted to provide for non-collegiate students, to extend the univer- 
sity to large towns where business men would profit by the civilising 
company of scholars, to provide poor men who come to the university 
with the means of finding their way into a profession. But, as for 
research, ‘ there are so few persons qualified to carry it on that not much 
money should be required for it’. Jowett, in fact, thinks of the univer- 
‘sity not as the consecrated servant of science or learning (‘ How I hate 
learning ’, he cries) or ideas or wisdom or revelation, but as a member 
of the social organism diffusing health and exercising philanthropy. 
This philanthropy was a kind of Christian socialism in terms of Balliol 


and Plato, of T. H. Green and Arnold Toynbee. 


Stanley’s hatred of tests was not confined to theology or to univer- 
sities. It was the negative aspect of a very positive faith which he 
shared with most Englishmen of his class and generation—with William 
Harcourt, for instance, yet another parson’s son. ‘I have come to look 
on human affairs’, Harcourt wrote to Mrs. Ponsonby ‘as a great series 
of stratifications . . . just as the limestone hills are only conglomerations 
of the microscopic insects which have lived and died and whose little 
organisms have piled up these masses to the sky . . . What belongs to 
our lifetime is and must be a little thing, though it goes to build up 
a great whole’. In such a view most of the theoretical agitation in 
Europe appeared just a little absurd—definitions of infallibility, Protes- 
tant and Catholic and atheist socialist societies, the question whether 
the state is based on will or force, the metaphysical society, Comte, 
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_- meant by being a Whig, the faith he shared with Salisbury, and the 


ould perform ttle function, an 5 ; 
it aire noe pontificate about the great whole. William Harcourt must — 
be William Harcourt, no more and no less. This is what Harcourt 


3 contrary of the pontifical habit which he detested and distrusted in his” 


own leader Gladstone. ‘I would like to have been a member of the 
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_ cabinet of Sir Robert Walpole ’, or even of Palmerston, for then ‘ cabinet — 
ministers dared to have an Spinks of their own . . . But then-Lord 
_ Palmerston was not a theologian ’. rip ses 


Re Goiinational ‘Warfare 
_ Harcourt entered parliament and at Ry. same time was appointed to 
the Whewell Chair of International Law*at Cambridge, just as another 
_ yeligious abolition was in question—the disestablishment of the Church 

of Ireland. Canon Harcourt, congratulating his Dearest Willie on the ~ 
university appointment, warned him that ‘it will be nothing but pain 
and grief to me to hear of your being implicated in a conspiracy to 
rob the Almighty, to give to Caesar the things which belong to God’. 
Respecting his father’s prejudice, William did not take office till after 
the Canon’s death, for he was certainly not sound on the distinction 
~ between God and Caesar. ‘ The Church of England lives in the hearts 
of the English people . . . When I am told that to touch the Church 
of Ireland is to touch religion, I ask whether religion had its origin in 
establishments . . . and will cease when establishments are no more’ 
And in the denominational warfare over Forster’s Education Bill, his 
sole reason for not siding with Dilke and Fawcett in favour of wholly 
secular education was pure tactical expediency. ‘The state’, he said, 

‘in its relation to its citizens is absolutely indifferent to all forms: of 
religion ’, but ‘ as a politician (not as a philosopher) I am quite satisfied 
that neither i in the House of Commons nor in the country can we beat 
denominationalism by secularism ... . Let us give our Republic not the 
best possible laws but the best that they will bear’. 

There is no theology and no political theory in this. It is a faith 
and a tradition supported not by dogma but by something much more 
like family feeling—what Burke once called the ‘image of a relation 
in blood’. When William decided to stand for Oxford as a Liberal, 
his Tory brother, Edward, protesting his affection, told him that he was 
welcome to stand wherever he pleased, for anything he pleased, but 
please not on the family’s doorstep. It would make things very awkward. 
It was this ineluctable certainty of his inheritance that made him so 
confidently casual. ‘The old families’, he says, ‘if they are worth 


7. _ keeping up will keep up themselves ’. He opposes the political emancipa- 
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tion of women without pretending an argument because he feels instinc- 
_ tively that politics is not a natural function of women. He attacks Bruce’s 
licensing bill. ‘We no longer prescribe the course of trade by Act of 
Parliament but it seems we are to establish protective, prohibitory — 
duties upon the habits of the people. We have removed religious tests 
and now we are to have Thirty Nine Articles for the Tavern’. ‘I am 
a thoroughgoing Englishman and perhaps may one day govern English- 
men not by practising upon their weaknesses but by really sharing 
_ them’. In the same spirit and with the same qualifications Charles 
Dickens had entertained them, and Dickens died in 1870. — 


Great Change at Hand ra 

The great change was at hand. It was not only that Bismarck and 
Cavour had achieved their national unities and created a new system 
_ of powers; nor only that (as Disraeli reminded the Commons), ‘ England 
is the metropolis of a great maritime empire extending to the boundaries 
of the furthest ocean’; nor only that all Englishmen were on the way to 
be literate and all voters, their politics integrated in national party 
machines, their local government a national responsibility, their trade 


- unions legalised and their legal procedure standardised. The change 


_ 


Se 


_ was more and other than these. It was too comprehensive and profound 
to be assessed even after a century. Theologians with a sound instinct 
rather felt than understood the revolution which affected them deeply, 
and we might describe it theologically as the arrival of Man with a 
capital M, of Man who decided to be his world and not merely 
to hold it ready-made and furnished as its tenant, of Man therefore 
without a set. stage or a defined background. This was rather like — 
Arnold’s man on a terrifyingly greater scale and without Arnold’s 
insular security, the kind of being implied in the” evangelical tradition 
and made explicit in one great imaginative work created in an evan- 
_ gelical rectory, Wuthering Heights. He was a being of whom nothing | 


not for its ee but because of its Gpenitig Saati ; 
that the geologist discovers proofs that the external parts of the ear 
were not all produced in the beginning of things i in the state in v 
we now behold them, nor in an instant of time. It was the same obscu 
fear they felt of what they called Darwinism, the sense that, li 

Job, the race had lost its home, and was sent into an infinite inar 
But perhaps the most dramatic affirmation of human 
from a quarter whence it was least expected. In 1854 Pius. Tx hi 
defined the Immaculate Conception. In 1870 he defined Papal Infal: 
bility. Both definitions shocked and startled Christians outside tl 
Roman Church by their audacious and even blasphemous humanist 
saying things about the ‘Mother of God.and the Vicar of Christ that 1 
human being had any right to say about another human ee No « 01 
was, more deeply shocked than Gladstone. © 


Theme of Hardy and Marx 
But the Whig was not a theologian: the nabs Englishenior prefer 
the common noun in the plural. How was he to meet these qua: 
universal problems—world environment, world economy, world empir¢ 
England, as J. R. Green continually reminded Freeman, had alwa 
been part of Europe in religion, culture, and politics, but this ne 
community was not religious, cultural, European, or even politic: 
It was biological necessity, or at any rate necessity of some kind, 
power without ourselves making for good or evil (we know not whict 
It is the theme of Hardy’s novels and with a different accent of Marx 
_ history. It was a fact in the new earth, a fate and a momentum. Disra¢ 
buys the Suez Canal shares and Derby never dreams but that all V 
want is a free passage for ourselves and everyone else; but then we a 
caught, we have to intervene in Egyptian finances, and then establi 
a dual control and so to Alexandria and Omdurman and Fashod 
There is a like fate in South Africa. Or, again, when Disraeli confess¢ 
to Her Majesty his impression that she would feel it necessary 
accept the sovereignty of the Southern Archipelago as well as t 
Empire of India, he used language far beyond Palmerston’s vulgari 
or Prince Albert’s discretion. It was more like Napoleon—and yet n 
Napoleon neither. For when the Queen’s new title was announced 
Delhi, ‘ before the echo of the guns in honour of that event had di 
away and long before the high officials had returned to their posts . 
terrible famine had begun. Before it ended, in spite of strenuous eff or 
and a vast expenditure, it swept away far more than two million people 
Of course there had been famines before, but they had not been giv 
seats in a coronation. 
Was this the end of Victorian humanity, this destiny which involv 
the sovereign acts of free nations in a cosmic drift? Was the Hégeli 
philosophy right? Was ‘some kind of Messianism the only kind 
‘realism? — 


The Whig ha his insular refuge: he could reftse: to pontificate abo 
the great whole and hold his emancipating belief, that ‘ what belor 
to our lifetime is and must be a little thing’. A day of small thin 
perhaps. Nietzsche writes Beyond Gace and Evil; and we parse! Wi 
Treasure Island. 

But it may be that the universe can look after itself, ae it i is t 
Indian Untouchable rather than the Divine Idea who’ needs the servi 
of the Judicial Committee. Such, at any rate, was-Salisbury’s vi 
and he died before the full scope of the question was measured by 

ees rs was not Victorian. —Third ah aeons Re get 


The Rritwaiee Book se the se 1955, which pee in articles 
pictures, the events of 1954, is now available (Encyclopaedia B inn 
-Ltd., from 4 guineas, according to binding). Running to over 500 ag 
of illustrated text, the Book of the Year, which is edited by John Armita: 
‘contains 513 articles, on. such varied themes as News Stories, 


ae eS i, 
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Theobalds as completed by Lord Burghley in 1585: 


a perspective view of John Summerson’s reconstruction, drawn by Malcolm Higgs 


' Theobalds: a Lost Elizabethan Palace 


ANISHED buildings—buildings which are not only not 
there any more but of-which no drawing or print or accurate 
description remains—are the hidden rocks of architectural 
history. What so often happens is that the historian, intent 
n plotting the evolution of a type or a style either fails to take them 
nto account, or else romances about them and makes them into sources 
# influence which they may quite possibly not have been. In Tudor 
itecture there are many perils of this kind but two in particular. 
Yne is the Palace of Nonsuch. The other is 
Lord Burghley’s great house, Theobalds. 
Jonsuch is an almost desperate problem. 
Apart from the few drawings and fragments 
which every student knows, nothing short of 
xcavating the site is likely to bring us any 
ws; and even excavation could reveal only 
fraction of what we need. 

Theobalds is a different matter. By col- 
ating evidence from five main sources, each 
Madequate in itself, and bringing in a 
ariety of scattered references, I have found 
possible to reconstruct with some con- 
dence the outlines of the building and 
ven some of its architectural ornamenta- 
on. No attempt, so far as I know, has been 
de to do this in the past, probably be- 
= nobody has been familiar with all the 
urces of evidence. But what we get as a 
of such a collation is a house which 
once takes its place beside Longleat and 
hley, Wollaton and Hardwick as one 
f the major achievements of Elizabethan 
ilding. As a source of influence it was 
ably the most important of all. Indeed, 
‘te the most satisfactory results of 
g investigated Theobalds is finding that 
« aac evidently the model for that 
linating stroke of the Elizabethan genius 
buildin Audley End. At Audley End 
arly all the main features of Theobalds 
€ repeated. Hatfield, too, built by Lord 


The house as seen by a Jacobean surveyor: 


By JOHN SUMMERSON 


Burghley’s son, borrows many themes from Theobalds; and a large 
number of late Elizabethan and Jacobean houses owe it something or 
other. It was a great innovating enterprise and was studied, as some- 
thing of a classic, for a generation. 

When Sir William Cecil began to build at Theobalds in 1564 he 
meant it for a quite modest house which he would leave to his younger 
son, Robert. But Theobalds grew, and twenty years later was one of 
the grandest houses in England. The reason was simply that it became 
the place where Cecil entertained Queen 
Elizabeth. That was an important and 
rather competitive obligation, more especi- 
ally when Cecil became Lord Treasurer. 
From that moment he spared neither pains 
nor expense and made Theobalds a royal 
palace in all but name. 

When Burghley died, Theobalds passed, 
as he had always intended, to Robert Cecil. 
His master, James I, took so great a liking 
to the place that he wanted it for his ‘own. 
So, in 1607, he exchanged it with Robert 
Cecil (by then Earl of Salisbury) for the 
royal manor of Hatfield, with a sufficiency 
of other property to pay for building the 
present Hatfield House. Theobalds from 
that moment became in name as well as in 
fact a Royal Palace. James I used it con- 
stantly and died there. Charles I cherished 
it, and all through the Civil War parliament 
kept it in perfect order. When it was sur- 
veyed in 1650 even the hard-headed officers 
assessing its cash value could not restrain 
their enthusiasm for its uncommon splen- 
dour, But within a year it was sold. As time 
passed it was subdivided, converted, sold off 
in bits, and finally demolished. Today it is 
not quite true to say that there remains not 
one stone upon another because, as a matter 
of fact, there are several. But they are 
hard to find and at first sight they mean 
little. 


detail of a 
map by John Thorpe, in the British Museum, showing 
the approach from the main road 


t public Cake ei on the site 
ce House: Georgian, with a Tudo lls. 
That is all that remains except for a narrow, Soerical strip of brick and i holding a 
Stone in a garden cottage—a most precious fragment, yielding in its the composition more or 
es: Se dimensions and its few moulded stones fundamental data for a recon- spectacular itis. = oe, a. 
struction of the house. Apart from this, nothing on the site helps in the There must have Leena as ee ceially meinorabhed views of T \ 
- Jeast. We have to turn to documents. There are, as I said just now, five One would be the approach which I mentioned just now, a ice 
- main sources. First, there are original plans and accounts in Lord recessive vista of square masses, gables, towers, and turrets; 3 the of 
_ Salisbury’s archives at Hatfield—the most exciting material of all but, would be the view from across the Great Garden, which lay alon 
strictly from the point of view of reconstruction, the most useless. Not sunny side of the house. This view, shown in the drawing 0 
one of the plans can be relied upon as the executed version and most of previous page, would include, on the left, the whole bulk of : 
them are quite obviously rejected ideas. They illustrate marvellously Fountain Court buildings, as extravagantly windowed as Hardwi. 
the way that Burghley used his masons and surveyors, simply as Hall, with a deep, seven-arch loggia on the ground floor and, in 
__ executants of his own ideas; and they show us how the house evolved centre, a tall, porch-like bay (it is part of the south-west angle of th 
through twenty years of improvisation. But they do not show the house. bay which still survives in the garden of Old Palace House). Then, | 
<a > : the right of this, would be the much less regular outer flank of » 
oh he F other court with chimney stacks climbing up the walls and a set 
pportioning the Fragments : tall windows marking the chapel. Finally, on the extreme right, wou 
Then there are the fragments on the site—which, incidentally, are be a block coming forward into the garden and containing an opi 
persistently assigned, in books, to the wrong part of the Palace. There loggia and a gallery. The silhouette of the whole would be a crov 
is certainty in these, but too little of it. And then two very careful, of turrets, vanes, and ornamental chimneys, the lantern over the h: 
minutely detailed plans in the Soane Museum, by the surveyor John ~ block with its: gilded clock and chime of bells reaching higher th: 
Thorpe and probably late Elizabethan. We should not get far without any of them. A panorama of lively cherry-red brick and white sto. 
these; in combination with the site fragments they bring the ghost of yjth blue-grey and gold in the turrets; and the rigid, geometrical gard 


one half of the Palace about fifteen feet up-from the ground. Then with its painted osts caxpetin ‘out in front of it as fa as the 
follows evidence of a rather dreary but very important kind which I a3 . Ff Pues rae potas - soe 


do not think has been consulted before. When Theobalds became a- 
royal property in 1607 the fabric became the responsibility of the The Fountain Court > 
Officers of the King’s Works. By them it was assiduously maintained All this was just about complete by 1585. It had taken twenty yea 
for forty-two years, and the maintenance accounts are to be found in to build. First, there had been the unambitious courtyard house 
as many parchment rolls in the Record Office. In forty-two years there 1564-5. Then a new court added to this and ready to receive tl 
are few parts of any building which do not require some kind of atten- Queen in 1571. Then the base court and its two side courts and t 
tion. So a distillation from the references to masonry repairs, re-tiling, - wing running into the garden. And, finally, the rebuilding of the origin 
_-—-—snrepairs to lead roofs and gutters, paving, painting, and gilding, and a Court as Fountain Court, the pride and glory of the whole group. 
__-_- variety of minor alterations cannot help yielding material clues. The was Fountain Court which made Theobalds a palace. The buildin 
___ gesult, of course, is chaotic until we relate it to the other evidence and round it consisted entirely of state apartments on the Whitehall | 
most particularly to the latest source of all and, again, one which has Hampton Court model. They were decorated in a fabulous way. The 
‘never been analysed—the survey undertaken for the Parliamentary is less information than we should like about these decorations but 
Government in 1650. This (in the Public Record Office) is a written Tather suspect that the wall-paintings composed into a more or le 
survey only, very full but in parts obscure and displaying a marked unified scheme. Thus, in the open gallery, or loggia, of the gard 
_ incapacity to describe anything architectural in an architectural way. front was depicted the history of England with kings and battles, 
__ Suill, as we plough our way. through it, checking item by item against Cecil family coming out rather prominent. The Presence Chamber ov 
a. OUT ‘other sources, Theobalds does build up into an indubitable if this was got up in a most extraordinary way—the ceiling as a workis 
clouded reality. The Survey is our last document. Thereafter there is model of the planetary system, the walls divided by oak trees in relic 
nothing. with real bark, and shields of the nobility and officers of state. -hangit 
ye And what, after all the puzzling out, do we get? Roughly this: a from their branches. In the great gallery was a pictorial gazetteer | | 
———— hhouse built round two great courts, not as big as Hampton Court, more the world and its rulers, the customs and costumes of each nation; 
on the scale of St. James’s Palace or the Charterhouse; red brick another gallery, the Green Gallery, the counties of England similar 
throughout, with stone dressings—in this respect exactly like Hatfield. pr with the heraldry of their lords and gentry. This conspect 
‘It was formal in lay-out, again like Hatfield. A long, straight causeway f the universe, the nations, of England and her governors, considers 
Ted _up to an ornamental arch, then across a preliminary court to the 28 @ setting for England’s Queen, must have been’ an interesting pe 
_ maim entrance. Here, at this point, is the first great innovation: the formance. I wish we knew who designed and painted it all. | 
entrance is not the traditional, high, turreted gatehouse but an arched The wonderful chimney-piece in the Presence Chamber, with Ven 
opening in a long, two-storey building—a kind of screen-building lower 0d Vulcan in bronze, modelled by the Fleming, Degrave, and a doz 
than the rest of the house so that the gables of the hall block and its other carved chimney-pieces all seem to have disappeared. But not t 
____ spiring lantern can be seen behind and over it. It is probably a French Queen’s staircase—that, oddly enough, survives at Herstmonce 
_ idea; and it is the idea which was copied later at Rushton and later Castle in Sussex. There may be other fragments of Theobalds st 
still (though begun earlier) at Castle Ashby and, of course, ‘at Audley surviving in odd corners of England—if there are I should much lil 
__ End, though there the entrance block has been demolished. _ to hear of them. But my endeavour has been to try to restore the hou 
in bulk, to reassemble its architectural bones, and in doing so to resto 


Re ; - it to the position of consequence it may undoubtedly claim ° in wu 
_ An Italian Plan evolution of ee arc ates —Third SeSarie~ ur 
____ Through this entrance we are in the Gest of the two main courts. ele > ae eas 
It is quiet and not, I think, architecturally remarkable except for the or ce 
arched loggia in front of the hall block, almost a copy of what Burghley ate A Woman of izes (Cassell, 21s.) Julius 1 von n Kirenberg tells : 
‘had already built (and what still exists) at Burghley House, his family of Katharina Schratt, the Hofburg actress and i ‘iend 
seat at Stamford.-If we cross this loggia and then go through the Emperor Franz Joseph. The author claims that the historian rho wist 
passage at the end of the hall we are in the second of the two courts © write about Austrian politics of the period between 1866 and 1916 w 
—the Fountain Court. In Fountain Court at Theobalds, Burghley and 20t be able to leave the Gnddige Frau out of acco 


his people did a remarkable thing. They borrowed, perhaps for the meget Raper Ada: pase ee adys nor can it y 


__ first time in England, an Italian plan. They found it in Serlio’s book pegs teresting sidelights on aspects of d 
of architecture, adapted it to their purpose, and-built it in a Tudor and — be obese eS ee 
way. It is a square plan, with big, square towers at each of the corners. Habsburg court in its latter days. Frau Schratt-was only 
They gave it an Italian architrave, frieze, and cornice at first-floor of the tactic ah span of heen ee eee 


deg present-day ‘amadagds, most of the early feongsol devices 
y were rather crude; and so long as one is content with controls 
that are relatively inaccurate and slow in response, no great 
problems of design arise. But as soon as we wish. to improve 
\¢ performance, or even go a stage further and get the best possible 
nance in given circumstances, we must look at the underlying 
the mathematics, of these devices. To explain the nature and 
; of this theoretical work, I will take as an example a thermo- 
ically “controlled central-heating system, as its familiar behaviour 
Illustrates Sein principles. / 


Glosad Sequence 
e first step towards improving the performance of a control 
m is to use a closed sequence, to compensate for the effect of 
m disturbances. This means that the controller measures the 
value of the controlled quantity, which might be the tempera- 
of a house, and compares it with the desired value, which has 
‘set on the controller. The sequence of operation here is closed, 
the error determines the controller action, which in its turn reduces 
le error. The amount of action taken for a particular size of error 
called the sensitivity. As the sensitivity is increased the system 
nds more rapidly and usually controls more Bey but there is a 
o the sensitivity that it is possible to use. + 
; was first recognised over a hundred years ago by the Astronomer 
, Sir George Airy. Airy was concerned with the design of speed 
ators for his telescopes, to give them a rotation exactly equal and 
ase to that of the earth, so that they would point in a fixed 
ion. He devised several mechanisms for this Purpose, but in 
yery. at he found that as he increased the sensitivity, and reduced 
on between the parts to secure greater accuracy, a stage was 
ed at which the control did not operate smoothly at all; the 
ope motion became uneven, periodically EbeMicrating and de- 
ating with increasing violence. This form of oscillation has since 
een called ‘ "hunting ’”, 
The question. naturally arose: was the tendenens to hunt when the 
curacy was increased a characteristic of all regulators? It was desir- 
D le to know, in addition, whether there was, in fact, a practical upper 
mit to the accuracy attainable and, if so, what it might be. There is 
profound difference between the mere recognition that closed sequence 
mtrols are liable to hunt and the formulation of a theory that will 
precise answers to questions such as this. Airy’s own analysis of his 
escope controls was published as long ago as 1840. He showed that 
g might be expected to occur if the natural period of vibration 
e regulating mechanism was closely related to its period of 
ion: this led him to propose modifications which were found, when 
, to improve their performance sufficiently for his purpose. 
The next major contribution came from Clerk Maxwell. Although 
uch better known for his work on electromagnetic radiation, Maxwell 
as also the father of automatic control theory, for the method of 
s he introduced was much more general in conception than that 
ry, and was in fact the only one available until twenty or so years 
Before I can go into Maxwell’s work, I must first describe in 
detail the types of behaviour to be expected from a closed sequence 
)1 system. 
us consider, for example, a central heating ea with a 
ostat, that automatically cuts.down the heat supplied by the 
when the temperature of the house exceeds the desired value. 
happens if, when conditions are steady, we wish to raise the 
re of the house by, say, 5°? The knob indicating the desired 
ere ture is moved to the new value, and the thermostat begins to 
acti _ appropriate to an error in temperature 5° low; but naturally 
does not get hotter immediately, as the boiler must first raise 
ire of the water circulating in the radiators. When the 
does reach the desired temperature, it will still go on 


lows, the » then, that the Boppersiaie of the house will 


‘The ‘second of three talks 


by R. H. MACMILLAN 


- overshoot the desired value; and a similar argument shows that, on 


cooling down again, it undershoots it. The cycle is then repeated. 


Probably, the size of the overshoots will progressively diminish, until — 


the house finally settles at a fixed temperature, and conditions are once 
more steady: such a system is said to be stable. But if the sensitivity of 


the thermostat is increased enough, an increasing temperature fluctuation 


may occur, and the system is unstable. When the sensitivity of the 
control is very low, on the other hand, there may be no overshooting 
-and oscillation at all. So the particular type of response depends not 
so much on the nature of the control system (provided it is error 
actuated) as on its sensitivity. 

It is often important to know not only about the immediate con- 
sequences of a disturbance but also about the state of affairs achieved 


later, when conditions have again become steady. When the central-~ 


heating system is operating at a steady temperature, the heat supplied 
to the radiators from the boiler is just equal to the heat lost from the 
house, through the walls and roof. What happens now if the outside 
temperature drops, or it gets windy? The house loses heat faster, 
so there must be a greater heat supply from the boiler to attain a 


steady state again. But the heat supply is increased only when the “ 
thermostat receives an error signal, which means that the temperature | 


of the house must be below its desired value. It follows that when it 
gets cooler outside, the temperature of the house must inevitably drop 
to some extent, though much less than it would in the absence of 
any control. All simple regulators must behave like this: a lasting 
disturbance causes a persistent error, that is large enough to produce 
a control action sufficient to compensate for the disturbance. So it is 
evident that the greater the sensitivity of the controller, the smaller the 
persistent error caused by a particular disturbance. 


A small drop in temperature would not usually matter in a house, » 


but if the thermostat were controlling the temperature of a process in 
an oil refinery it might be highly objectionable, for several reasons: a 
few degrees difference in temperature might seriously lower the grade of 
petrol produced by the plant or,.even worse, a small rise in temperature 
(during hot weather) might speed up. the reaction enough for it to get 
out of hand and cause an explosion. 

When it is important for persistent errors to be eliminated, two 
methods, which are closely related theoretically, can be used. I will not 
go into the details of these methods, which are called reset action and 
rate control. They both ensure that the control action is progressively 
increased until all permanent error is eliminated. Their disadvantage is 
that for the same rate of response both of them make the control 
system much more liable to overshoot. That is, they have an unstabilising 
influence. 


Remedies for Unstable Behaviour 

__ There are two ways in which it is possible to counteract this tendency 
to instability, and they were both suggested in principle by Maxwell in 
1868. In this classic paper, he first discussed the behaviour of speed 
regulators such as those used by Airy, and then considered those with 
rate control. He mentioned the existence of the unstable motions I 
have described, and remarked that they were generally disregarded by 
the inventors of these devices, ‘who’, as he put it, ‘naturally confine 
their attention to the way in which they are designed to act’, Maxwell 
then suggested two remedies for this unstable behaviour. One of them 
was to reduce the tendency to oscillate by introducing frictional forces 
opposing the oscillatory motion, a method still frequently used. The 
other method he proposed is equivalent to introducing anticipation into 
the*controller action. This idea is simple in principle. You will remem- 
ber from my description of the temperature variations in the central- 
heating system that there is a tendency to overshoot the desired tempera- 
ture when the control is too sensitive. This tendency can be reduced by 
arranging for the thermostat to take less action when the temperature 
error is diminishing and to take more when it is increasing. This is very 
like anticipation or prediction, as the controller is always acting 
now upon its estimate of what the error will be a short time ahead. 


ic 


first talk* that it was the function of the pen ct 
torpedo depth control to make this measurement. In the central heating 
_ system a simple way of getting an estimate of the rate of change of 
__ error would be to measure the temperature of the water circulating in 
the radiators, since the difference between this temperature and that of 
the house determines the rate at which the house becomes hotter. To — 
calculate how much anticipation is needed (by which I mean how far 
_ ahead the Control should work in any particular instance) and to find 
how great the sensitivity should be, to get the most rapid and accurate 


ae: 
aa 


ents, ‘this & is the most mi 
tability. in control systems today. It involve 
_ of the error but also of its rate of change, You 
emai: in Whitehead’s 


system that is still stable, it is necessary to write down equations, as 
Maxwell did. He found their solutions in some of the simpler cases, but 
the general problem of stating the conditions for any equation to 
represent a stable motion was only solved ten years later ey another 
_ Cambridge mathematician, E. J. Routh. 


‘The Flow Diagram ns 
In order to write down the equations which represent the behaviour 
of a control system, it is convenient to think of the sequence of 


' actions in terms of what is called a flow diagram: this can be pictured 
as rather like a necklace, with the beads representing the components 


of the system (such as the boiler, the radiators, the house, and the 
thermostat), while the string represents the operative signals (which, in 
this case, are the various temperatures) that are passed from one com- 
ponent to the next. The necklace can either be left open or clasped into 
a closed loop, to correspond with the two possible forms of control. 


To make use of this flow diagram idea, one must have some means 


of describing precisely the contribution that each component makes to 
the behaviour of the system as a whole. This can be done by developing 
the concept of a time-lag, which arose earlier in connection with the 
central heating system, as the interval between the action taken by 
the controller and the resulting response in the temperature of the 
house. Every component in the system contributes to this overall time- 
lag, which is the sum of their individual time-lags. This time- -lag of 


- each component is a property that does not alter with the type of 
signal that is being applied to it. It may be measured experimentally or 
- calculated from the known physical properties of the component. 


Suppose, now, that instead of considering the effects of applying a 
single and prolonged disturbance to a control system, we look at what 
happens when it is subjected to a regularly fluctuating signal. As the 


__ period of time taken to complete one cycle of disturbance is made 


less, the time lags will-probably not alter greatly, so that they will come 
to occupy an increasing proportion of a cycle. When they add up to 
~ half a cycle, the signals fed back round the loop tend to reinforce at 
all times the original disturbance and, if the sensitivity: is sufficiently 
high for the signal that has travelled round the loop to be as strong 
as the disturbance that caused it, a self-sustained oscillation can arise. 
_ This approach, which was the one introduced by Nyquist twenty years 
ago in the United States, has two advantages: it provides a practical 
- test procedure for designers and it gives an immediate insight into the 
_ factors likely to improve performance. To do this, we must first ensure 
“that all the time lags are as small as possible and also reduce the total 
lag by using anticipation. As we have already found for the central- 
__ heating system, this may involve a subsidiary feed-back of information 


to the controller from some point other than the output. 


As far as testing is concerned, the method used is to take each part 
of the system in turn, apply fluctuating signals to it, and measure its 
_ response. When the designer has been armed with this information 
about every component of his system—it is as important to know about 
the process under control as about the control apparatus—mathematical 
_ methods have been devised to enable him to choose the best values for 


the sensitivity and any other factors that may be at his disposal. | 


In many systems an important link in the chain of control is a 
human operator. To analyse the system, it is as necessary to describe 
_ his behaviour mathematically as that of any of the other components. 
Regarded in this light, the input to the human operator is the stimulus, 
received usually by the eye, and the output is the muscular reaction, 
_which may be a movement or pressure of the hand or foot. Experi- 
“ments suggest that the component giving the closest approximation to a 
- human response consists of two sorts of time lag, together with a degree 


of prediction, the amount of anticipation increasing with training and - 


Skill, just as one would expect. But such experiments are liable to. give 


_ large, the output ceases to increase further. When a tube train i: 
the fact that there are still passengers waiting on the platform wi 


enable the designer to decide which factors it is most profitable tc 


- inconsistent results, on account of the Me of the human reaction, z 
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linear, which means that the output from: every ‘component 
progressively as its input is increased; if the input amplitude is do’ 
so is that of the output. The most important characteristic that foll 
from this assumption of linearity is that when we know the res 
of the system to a pair of separate disturbances we can deduce wh 
response would be if the two disturbances occurred together. Thi 
useful property does not apply to a non-linear system, and all 
systems are to some extent non-linear. 

While there is only one sort of linearity, there is a host of diff 
sorts of non-linearity, so I must limit myself to a couple of examy 
One of the commonest is saturation of one of the components. 
means that when the input signal to the component becomes suffici 


enable it to carry any more. An important consequence of satura 
that the amplitude of oscillation of an unstable system does not increat 
indefinitely, but mounts to some steady value and then gets no grea 

Though the theory of linear systems is for the most part worked 
non-linear theory is still in its infancy. It is the most challenging ¢ 
the current problems of automatic control and one which is receivin 
world-wide attention: a group of us at Cambridge are studying variou 
aspects of non-linearity. It is an extraordinarily important subject, ¢ 
there is absolutely no reason for supposing that linear systems are th 
most economical either in power or in first cost. It is also likely that : 
better performance can be obtained from a suitable non-linear contre 
than from any linear one. Even apart from this, the designer may t 
forced to use a non-linear system, because of the nature of the com 
ponents available, or of the method of error measurement that mus 
be used. An example of this is a sampling system. The controller her 
receives only occasional, instead of continuous, information about 
state of the error. On receiving an error signal, it takes appropria 
corrective action, which lasts unchanged until a further signal enabl 
it to make an adjustment. Interest is added -to the theoretical analys 
of sampling systems because it seems possible that a human being a 
also behave interfaiccenai in a rather similar manner, 


‘Suit the Machine- is the Man’ 


As yet, the most important conclusion of research into ) the behaviod 
of a human operator is that the best results will be obtained when hi 
job is made as simple as possible, any prediction that may be necess 
being performed automatically. The golden rule for the designer of 
system involving a human link turns out to be ‘suit the meee te 
the man, rather than attempting, by elaborate training, to fit the mat 
for a needlessly difficult task ’. It is not surprising that human reactic 
are so complex, quite apart from their non-linearity, when one take: 
into account the amazingly complicated system of interrelated contro} 
loops from which the nervous system is formed. Analysis is difficul 
enough when only two automatic control systems are similarly li 
This happens, for example, when we wish to control both the humidity 
of the air in a house and its temperature. We cannot treat this as twe 
separate problems, for making the air moist may also alter its tempera- 
ture, while making it warm must change its humidity. Theory indicates 
that it is possible for a multiple loop system of this sort to be ‘unstable 
even though each control would work satisfactorily with the other out 
of action. It can also happen that a multiple loop system that is 
normally quite stable becomes unstable when one of the Bs Sree is 
fixed, by external interference. 

‘Even with a single loop control, the designer assuaily, has in practice 


_ only a rather rough idea of the various time lags, so that he cannot 
_ be expected to lay out a complete new scheme from 


Fee 


Analysis is none the less important for several reasons: his 


adjust in order to improve performance and, furtherm« can obtain 
from ‘his equations some indication of the best performance | that is 
attainable. Theory can accordingly provide him not onl 
for his ape) designs, but also with a goal at whi to aim. 
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F anyone thinks that a man by falling in love or by having 


6 
found a friend has learned to know the Christian love, then he is 


| seriously mistaken ’. That was written by the Danish religious. 


writer Kierkegaard, a hundred years ago. In my talk last week* 
I pointed out that the love we are told to give to our neighbour is 
different from that which is drawn out of us by ties of nature or 
attraction; and that to love the neighbour because he is such a one 
as ourself means cultivating a certain disposition—so that it becomes 
a spontaneous expression of our attitude instead of artificial efforts 
to be kind. I mentioned two things»in this attitude: we see each 
/ ay apie as made in God’s image, and as a person -with a vocation 
Ss own. 


Compassion towards Fellow Sinners 

But we have to go deeper even than that in order to acquire the 
Christian disposition. We have to learn next that the other one whom 
I see with Christian eyes as my neighbour is also my fellow sinner 
and fellow sufferer. Therefore, the Christian disposition regards the 
neighbour with compassion—it feels with him. It remembers that he, 
like me, is one for whom Christ died; it knows our common evil and 
frailty, and our common need of forgiveness. And, now, besides seeing 
my neighbour as my fellow sinner, I see him also involved in the 
tragedy of life as well as myself. And when he strikes me as par- 
ticularly perverse, I remember that the life problem he is trying 
to solve in his own misguided way is very much the same kind of life 
problem I may have been-fortunate to cope with better—but, more 
likely, just as feebly, only in a different way. In addition, I will be on 
my guard against putting down all my neighbour’s bad behaviour to 
the deliberate malice of his ill will, while I am fully conscious how 
much my own behaviour is determined by circumstance. I shall 
remember the frailty of his human nature as well as of mine; and the 
faults in me as well as in him. So when I kneel in repentance for 
my own evil, I will feel a shared guilt for my neighbour’s and for 
the whole world’s sin. In my worship I bring him as well as myself 
before the throne of God. In every Christian’s heart there should be 
a corner with the inscription ‘To the Unknown Neighbour ’, rather 
like the memorial to the Unknown Warrior. It is anonymous, for it 
represents all the fellow beings I do not know. 

This disposition I am trying to describe has a religious basis. In 
the Old Testament we find the command of justice and mercy under- 
pinned with the declaration, ‘Remember that thou wast a bondman 

’ in Egypt, and the Lord. thy God redeemed thee thence’. And the 
New Testament follows with this :‘Should’st not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee? ’ 

If anyone says, as a notorious broadcast did the other day, that 
love is possible without religion, I answer yes, many kinds of love; 
but there is one kind that grows only in the climate of Christian faith. 
It used to be called ‘ charity ’ and we have it in the Authorised Version 
of the Bible where St. Paul speaks of faith, hope and charity, but 
the greatest of these is charity. That word has changed its meaning, 

and we can see why the translators of the Revised Version altered it 
to ‘love’. Charity had come to stand for being kind to the unfortu- 
nate—or public succour to the poor—an impersonal care for orphans 
in charity schools. ‘Cold as charity’ described a mechanical adminis- 
tration of benevolence. And charity got a bad name, as a device of 


- the well-to-do ‘to save their souls by relieving the miseries they made 


_ mo effort to prevent. ‘Hang your charity, we want justice! ’ was the 
cry of the Chartist rebels. # 

“It is obvious that something had to be done to make sure that 
this is not what the New Testament is talking about. But while the 
revised rendering, ‘love’, gets over some of the difficulties it leaves 
us with others, for love covers so many various attitudes—and the 
word has to do duty for three different terms in the Greek and Latin. 
Zut out of these difficulties one thing emerges, namely, that what was 

ed ‘ is only one kind of love. It is a specifically Christian 

is linked to the Greek word for ‘ grace’, something 


a 
— ed 


Christian Disposition 


The second of four talks by Canon Vv. A. DEMANT 


given freely but which cannot be claimed as something deserved, or 
as a right, or given because the object loved is attractive. Many 


theologians have been writing lately about this particular kind of 


Christian love and have called it by its Greek name, agape. It is used 
mostly for God’s love to man; but St. Paul is insistent that this 
agape or caritas is to be given to the neighbour. The man to whom 
the divine love is given shall put himself in love and freedom at the 
service of his neighbour. 

In my talk last week I referred to the other kinds of love, based 
on blood ties, falling in love, and mutual attraction. They are all within 
the capacity of the natural man, under favourable circumstances, and 
their fruits are lovely and magnificent. But they have their limits and 
their breakdowns—and, when disappointed, often turn to bitterness 
and even to hate. But this Christian love, or charity, ‘ never faileth’: 
because, as St. Paul suggests, it does not depend on any external cause, 
such as the weakness that excites compassion, or the attractive quality 
in the other one, or our mutual needs and concerns. It is not really 
our response to anything in others, but our turning over to them 
what we receive from God, ‘the love of God that is shed abroad in 
our hearts’. St. Paul contrasts it with knowledge,.and all other forms 
of striving after an end which is never completely reached; he con- 
trasts it even with faith and hope—in which we see darkly or act 
on a great chance. This ‘ charity’ has the finality of a goal about it, 
for it is the very nature of the source to which we are: inevitably 
drawn. 

We have now come to the point at which we can say two things: 
it is not only Christian man who can love his neighbour, but it is the 
case that only those who know the love of Christ can shed upon the 
neighbour something of the divine charity. And when people say, 
‘ Christianity—oh, that’s just loving your neighbour’, they are right 
in a way, but the little word ‘ just’ suggests that is quite an easy matter. 
But it is not. It is easy enough to have the intention and still easier 
to declaim that neighbour one should love neighbour two. But, surely, 
those of us who are honest about our own endeavours—and their 
frequent collapses—know that intention.is not enough, we must 
also have the capacity. The Christian religion is not the only force that 
makes men want to love their neighbour, but growth in the love of 


God is the only force which gives them a capacity to do so when it goes 


against the grain. 

I will now try to tell you how this works out in forming a Christian 
disposition. In the Epistle of St. James it says: ‘Whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, even of your 
desires that war in your members?’ That is to say conflicting desires 
within men lead to strains and conflicts between men. For one thing, 
if you are using up all your energy to overcome frictions inside 
you, like a rusty engine, you will not have much to spare for your 
neighbour. Therefore, the more you are at harmony inside yourself, the 
better neighbour you will be. To have the capacity of loving the neigh- 
bour, we must be at unity with ourselves; but we cannot tidy up our 
own inner disorders, only surrender to God can unify our divided selves. 
It is funny—is it not?—how people often fall out without the slightest 
animosity to one another. It is because we are always trying to solve 
our own internal problems by expecting something of others. 


The Growth of Conflict 

There is another kind of situation: you wake up in the morning at 
cross purposes with yourself, then you find yourself at loggerheads with 
your marriage partner, your parents or children, your workmates—or 
even the cat. You have had a bad day at work, or something has annoyed 
or disappointed you, or you have moped about yourself instead of joining 
in with others—then one of your family or companions is likely to catch 
it, from your own bad state of mind. Look at it another way. When I 
expect my neighbour to give me the importance or consideration which 
I feel I want, without earning it, then I am using my neighbour to solve 
my problems, He or she naturally resents being treated as a means to 

(continued on page 574) 
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NEWS DIARY 
March 23-29 


Wednesday, March 23 


French Senate begins debate on ratification 
of Paris Agreements. President Eisen- 
hower states that. after the ratification 
preliminary talks on a four-power confer- 
ence might begin 


House of Commons discusses the cost of 
living 

National - Executive of Labour Party 
appoints a sub-committee to seek assur- 
ances from Mr. Aneurin Bevan about his 
future conduct as a member of the Party 


Thursday, March 24 


Federal German _ Presidént 
ratifying Paris Agreements 


Soviet Government accepts invitation to 
international conference to discuss 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 


Prime . Minister receives delegation from 
Cotton Board 


signs Bills 


Friday, March 25 


London evening newspapers are not pub- 
lished owing to strike by electricians and 
maintenance men 

United States Government invites observers 


from Britain and Canada to attend 
atomic tests in Nevada 


Peking radio announces that six Chinese 
divisions are being withdrawn from 
North Korea 


‘Saturday, March 26 


Newspapers owned by members of the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association fail to 
appear owing to strike 


Marshal Bulganin comments ‘on President 
Eisenhower’s remarks about a four-power 
meeting 


Mr. Gromyko’s statement to press about the 
London disarmament talks is criticised by 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 


Sunday, March 27 
French Senate approves Paris Agreements 


Governor-General of Pakistan assumes 
special powers in view of constitutional 
crisis 

Widespread floods in Midlands interfere 
with traffic 


Monday, March 28 


13,000 dockers take part in unofficial strike 
on Merseyside and at Manchester 


Sir Anthony Eden makes statement in 
Commons about possibility of four-power 
conference 


German Federal Constitutional Court to 
consider validity of Saar Agreement 


Tuesday, March 29 
Government’s Economic Survey published 


Austrian Chancellor accepts invitation to 
visit Moscow to discuss peace treaty 


Britain to join in treaty between Turkey and 
Iraq 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal Nasser, Prime Minister of Egypt, making a pre- 
sentation under the national flag after he had hoisted it at Camp Shulafa 
in the. Suez Canal Zone on March 22. The camp is the first British Army 
base in the Zone to be handed over to Egypt under last year’s agreement 


The winner of this year’s Grand N: 
by P. Taafe), taking the last jump < 
Line’ was second and ‘ Carey’s C 
was run in heavy rain, was watcl 
Mother, and Princ 


Fe 


The Boat Race: a photograph taken from Barnes Bridge showing the 
Cambridge crew already ten lengths ahead of Oxford. After pulling away 
from Oxford at Hammersmith Bridge, Cambridge increased their lead 
steadily and won by sixteen lengths 


a eccrine acca 


A photograph taken during the Rug 
when Wales beat Fra: 


’ 
, - 


Police using hoses to disperse Roman The Norwegian ship Venus aground on rocks at 
Catholic demonstrators in Brussels last Plymouth Sound after she had dragged her anchor 
Saturday who were protesting at the plan in a sixty-mile-an-hour gale on March 23. It was 
to cut state subsidies to Catholic schools _ three days before she could be refloated 


A silver altar cross and candlesticks to 5 be placed” : 
in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, as a 
memorial to the officers and men who died in | 
H.M.S. Repulse and Prince of Wales in 1941 


imes ’ (ridden The Queen ao ue students at work in one of the 

turday. ‘Tudor classrooms of the Royal Academy Schools when she 

he -race, which visited Burlington House, Léndon, last week. On 

a the Queen cae Majesty’s right is Mr. Henry Rushbury, R.A., 
Keeper of the Royal Rey: 


Some of the eighth-century frescoes in the Church of Santa Maria Antiqua, Rome (built 
Paris last Saturday Portrait of a pelican, from the London ‘about A.D. 600) which are being restored. To prevent further deterioration the frescoes have. 
Zoo last week to be dried out and then transferred on to a canvas base 


am a diver p person nas St. Paul describe 


le to the Romans) or thwarted in mds T a aac blame 


at this point, does it not? 
hat it all comes to is this: in order to he a good neighbour I must 
t unity within myself; in order to be at unity within myself I must 
t one with God. When you are a true individual—and individual 
mot mean separate from others, but undivided within—then you 


_ an meet your neighbour without making excessive demands upon him - 


or her. We are constantly expecting others to nourish our need of value 
: and significance. But once let us get this certainty of value and signifi- 
cance from our faith—knowing that it is God who created me this 
erson and Christ died to remake it—then I can meet my neighbour 
thout grasping. When we have learned to rest our spirit upon God 
d know that our existence and destiny are rooted in Him, then we will 
| oe ‘mot go round fussing others to convince us that we matter. What is 
suffer, or that others will not let you down, but the things you endure 
_ will not crush you inwardly, make you timid, touchy, grousy, and 
ee esentful. All that uses up your inner powers. 
Half the trouble is that we think another person, or class, or nation, 
or the rest of the world is responsible for the trials that we have to put 
up with. Some of those trials do certainly come from the behaviour 


OFTEN Bake why more capsicums and chillies are not grown 
_in this country instead of our importing so many. As well as being 
useful for cooking and salads they are ornamental. Seed sown 
mow and placed in the warmest end of the greenhouse will soon 
germinate. Prick them out into small boxes or pot them off into sixty- 
sized pots in a sandy loam. As soon as these capsicums and chillies are 
nicely rooted, pot off into five- or six-inch pots, in which they will fruit. 
yringe the undersides of the leaves twice a day, to keep the foliage 
ean and free from red spider. Add a little well-decayed manure finely 
ifted with the final potting soil. These plants will take plenty of feed- 
g. Capsicums have easy names, such as Golden Dawn, Elephant’s 
‘unk, Coral Gem, and Large Red. 

" Aubergines, or egg plants, are another useful crop to grow. In these 
days of quick travel when we have visitors from all over the world they 
e often asked for and highly esteemed. They are no trouble to grow. 
ow the seed (mixed, Long Purple, and New York Purple are well- 
known varieties) in a small box filled with sandy soil; raise them in the 
warmest end of the gréenhouse; pot the young off into sixty-sized pots, 
id when nicely rooted plant them out into a cold frame—give them 
feet each way. They make beautiful plants, and they also need 
ity of nourishment and syringing in fine weather. 

Tf you are troubled with dandelions in your garden why not make - 
use of them this spring for your salads? Lift the roots and put them 
four to six inches apart in a box of fine soil. Cover the top of the box to 
exclude all light, stand the box under the stage—or in a shed will do— 
_ water with warm water, and in a few days the young dandelion leaves 
will start to grow, and give you some good material for salad. 

_ What about a few Golden Queen tomatoes this year? Many people 
o not like them—they do.not like the colour, and find them too insipid. 
But I think I am right in saying that any golden-coloured fruit ripened 
g by the sun is bound to be first class. Treat them exactly as ordinary 
a _ tomatoes; sow the seed now—Golden Sunrise or Golden Queen—and I 
am sure you will soon realise what a treat you have been missing. 
__ Finochio fennel is all too seldom grown, but I can assure you is 
eo? perfectly easy to manage. Sown now in sandy soil in a seed box it 

quickly germinates, then pot the plants off, first into sixty-sized pots 
ews finally in six-inch. They can be planted out if you have not room 
‘but I find the swollen leaf stalks—the edible part—come quicker in 

pots. It is different from the ordinary, larger-leafed_ fennel grown in 

_ the herb border. It can be eaten raw in salads or used for flavouring 
___ other dishes besides fish. 

_ There has been a steady increase in the cultivation of the Ridge 


Capsicums, Chillies, and. Cucumbers 


By F. H. STREETER a St a 


plants. 


could only completely : escape frustration if you were a inh 
or a fish in the sea. And then there are pitied limitations. We must give a 
up this in order to have that, there ‘is danger, illness, death, or a change © 
of fortune. Insecurity belongs to our very existence. Unless we come to 


. terms with “these changes and chances of our mortal life’ we shall — 


be bearing grudges against. someone, or the world, or even we know 
not what. The other source of our unn trials I mentioned was 
our fantastic expectations. Shall we put it this way? If we have got it — 
into our heads that our existence is meant to be like a luxury hotel, 
then when we find it is not like that our resentment against it is pro-_ 
jected on to our neighbours. But imagine it more like 2 -reforieaitiees 
school, and we shall not feel so garcated, and Teady to = the bee = 


_ on others. 
_ more, we have energy to spare. This does not mean that you will never — 


__ The account I have been giving of the Christian disposition and its 
opposite, could be summed up ‘in this way: a ‘fretful, nagging, sad tes 
morose spirit predisposes us to be bad neighbours. But the more our 
life is a _Tesponse to God who made us and redeemed us, the more it 


‘has an inner harmony; and then the better we can take a generous, 


healing, and creative attitude to everyone else. Let us apply this next ~ 
week to the millions we do not know.—Home Service 42 4 


» 


cucumbers during the last few years, and they are excellent if you will 
only use them young and tender. Never wait until the underside has 
turned yellow. For town gardens and the allotment holder they are ideal. 
Sow now one seed in each sixty-sized pot, and grow them steadily on. 
Get the growing quarters ready, with a little manure under each station. - 
When the danger of frost is over, plant them out. Place a pot over each — 
plant at night if you suspect any return of frost. Ask for King of the 
Ridge cucumber. 

Salad potatoes are most interesting, and there is one called Black 
Congo. Even in the smallest garden two or three short rows will doubly 
repay you. Give them the same treatment as ordinary potatoes, except 
that you might plant them a little closer, say, ten inches toa foot. =~ 

Now is the time to get all those odd jobs finished off. Get all your — 
pea and bean sticks pointed and put into their sizes, paint the labels, 
and write in the names, so that at sowing time you have only to add the -- 
date. Perhaps you have some old labels you could use again by just — 
scratching off the old name and re-painting them. Labels are a 
these days, so never waste a single label that willdo again. — 

Watch your cold frames very closely for air—ventilate as the sun 
increases. What a grand day ‘it will be when automatic ventilation is 
perfected. I have seen several ingenious methods lately, so I expect we © 
shall have houses and frames ventilating themselves presently to make 
things easier for us. 

_ Keep your sweet peas sturdy. Give them air on all occasions when it~ < 


Pnbehernire mma: os young s will get away with 
ao cheek. When you por emt flmincsntst, ary orheeaas aa 
matter, in cold weather warm the soil first by a hot brick | 
into the soil; tam the sil twee, and it wil Be perfec 


Here are some brief suggestions: Get the herbs nicely dr 
with some ; leaf soil. Sow parsley in boxes, and the various annt 
herbs for planting out later. Get in the final batch of forcing r 
the outside plants will follow on then in nice succession. Fina’ 
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«Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of: articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Are We Exporting Too Much? 

‘Sir, —Mr. Harry Johnson’s talk, ‘Are We 
Too Much?’ (THE LISTENER, 
March 24), urged that we should grow more 
food in Britain, rather than export manufactured 
goods with which to buy it, on the grounds that, 
the more we export, the more the terms of trade 
turn against us. This latter statement is true, 
though probably not to such a serious extent as 
Mr. Johnson implies; but even so, increasing 
exports may still be the most advantageous 
‘Policy for this country. 

Mr. Johnson might have strengthened his . 
argument by quoting the fact that the expansion 
of our exports in the first half of the nineteenth 
century led to a marked movement of the terms 
_ of trade against this country. Had Mr. Johnson 
been a prominent economist at that time, would 
he have advocated a return to an eighteenth- 
century type agrarian economy? 
_ The extent to which an increase in any 
country’s exports causes the terms of trade to 
turn against it depends on the proportion which 
that country’s exports bear to the whole world’s 
trade, in the commodities in question. In the 
early nineteenth century, British exports formed 
_ the major proportion of world trade in manu- 
goods, Increasing our exports at that 
time therefore caused a serious worsening of the 
terms of trade. In the period 1900-13, an expan- 
sion of exports again caused the terms of trade 
- to turn against us, but by that time British 
exports formed a much smaller proportion of 
_ the world total and the change in terms of 
trade was moderate. 
_ Since 1913, our relative importance in world 
_ markets has declined much further, and it seems 
safe therefore to conclude that a large increase 
in British exports now would be accompanied 
by_only a slight adverse movement in the terms 
of trade. As for the deterioration in our terms _ 
of trade which has already taken place since” 
1939, has it not occurred to Mr. Johnson that 
this may have been a world movement which 
_hhas affected all industrial countries, and that 
we would have suffered much the same change 
Af we had not increased our exports during the 
Post-war years? 
_ The important thing is to discover the magni- 
‘tude of this expected change in the terms of 
trade per unit of additional exports and thus 
Ka salcilase the gain or loss to be derived from 
sferring one man year of labour from the 
trades to.agriculture (or other import- 
‘replacing activity), Attempts to measure the true 
"margin: productivity of labour in these uses 
are now being made in the University of Oxford 
2 Economics Research Institute. 
Yours, etc., 
Derek T. HEALEY 
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surely there is an alternative and more 
| explanation for the relation between 
sear ms of trade and volume of exports, on which 
ne calculations made by Mr. Marris and 
ferred to by Mr. Johnson are based. It is that 
me of trade and the conditions 
with them stimulate exports and dis- 

rts, while favourable terms of trade 
But it does not follow 
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» Mments cannot safely be made without a conclu- 
sive analysis of the statistical and economic 
significance of the historical relationship 
observed. 

This does not mean that any increase in 
exports is necessarily desirable. But an expan- 
sion of exports of the right kind—those of 
Britain’s newer industries, in which this country 
can use its technical advantages—is a more 
promising alternative than a drive towards self- 
sufficiency.—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow GeV. LESER 


The French Union in a Changing Africa 

Sir,—In his talk on ‘ The French Union in a 
Changing Africa’ (THE LISTENER, March 24) 
Mr. Paul-Marc Henry makes certain generalisa- 
tions, which, taken at their face value, give 
rather an untrue picture of the North African 
political scene. He asserts that in Algeria, Euro- 
peans and Moslems have equal rights, and 
that the average Frenchman is ready to accept 
this political equality. To the layman, the term 
“equality” used in this sense seems to denote 
full. equality of all those who inhabit Algeria. 
However, the Constitution of the French 
Republic by itself contradicts this understanding. 
Of the total of 619 deputies in the National 
Assembly, only 30 represent Algeria; and, even 
then, 15 deputies represent about 1,000,000 
French settlers, and the remaining 15 deputies 
represent the 8,000,000 Moslem inhabitants of 
the country. Had the principle of ‘equality’ 
been strictly adhered .to there would have been 
about 120 deputies representing Algeria in the 
National Assembly. The same argument could 
be applied to the Conseil de la République. In 
other words, the term ‘equality’ seems to be 
only a relative one. 

The conditions are no better with regard to 
the membership of the Algerian Assembly. All 
proposals for reform in this respect have been 
strongly opposed by the settlers and by their 
representatives in the National Assembly, and 
it is common knowledge to all those interested 
in French politics, the detrimental effect of the 
pressure exerted by the Settlers’ Lobby on the 

_ stability of French Governments whenever they 
try to find an equitable solution for the North 
African dilemma. The fate of the Mendés- 
France Government is still fresh in many minds. 

Mr. Paul-Marc Henry further states that a 
‘Frenchman who lives in Tunisia or Morocco 
cannot understand why he should be excluded 
from the political institutions which are to be 
set up there to fulfil the promise of internal 
autonomy’. The Tunisians and Moroccans did 
not object to the democratic representation of 
the French settlers in both Tunisia and Morocco, 
but they were opposed, and rightly so, to the 
principle of co-sovereignty, namely, the equal 
representation of the French and native com- 
munities in the local and central assemblies 
irrespective. of their respective numerical 
strengths; and the fact that the French com- 
munity would thus enjoy a French, and Tunis- 
jan or Moroccan, citizenships. 

The problem is thus not only one of states- 
manship on both sides but it is also one of 


at teMsttaaticr kings being “courage and will on the part of the French 
about a noticeable deteriora-. - pe mespenent—-X puss etc., 


London, W.12 Au A. SAHLOOL 


Will Partnership Pay? 

Sir,—In_ her talk, ‘ Will Partnership Pay?’ 
(THE LISTENER, March 24), Miss Rosalind Row- 
sell quotes a sentence of mine in support of her 
criticism of the behaviour of four of the African 
Members of the Federal Parliament of Central 
Africa. She quotes this.sentence out of context. 

In its original context it was only one sentence 
in a lengthy article published in International 
Affairs in the issue of July, 1954, dealing with 
the conflict of culture in Africa. I quote the 
section relevant to the sentence used: 

I think this very definite predilection for the 
tribal African on the part of the colonial adminis- 
trator is eminently reasonable from his point of 
view. He is a man with a job to do, and he 
wants to do his job to the best of his ability 
without too much bother from those on whose 
behalf he is doing it. He has found from experi- 
ence that a good chief can be the very best ally 
in getting things done. ‘Good’ for him is quite 
often the same as ‘obedient’. The detribalised 
educated African is, generally, preoccupied with : 
politics and will make a political issue out of 
almost anything. The colonial administrator is 
not concerned with the politics of the issue but 
with getting the job done, so he loses patience 
with the detribalised man, who irritates him in 
any case by being rather arrogant, Thus he 
develops a definite preference for the people with 
whom he can work easily and an equally definite 
hostility towards the difficult man breaking out 
of the tradition of obedience of the tribal society. 
The administrator is very rarely concerned with 
values and he is in any case the instrument of 
a policy that has been decided elsewhere. For 
the detribalised man this is essentially a situation 
of isolation. 


Finally, may I suggest that if the African 
makes a racial issue out of almost anything it is 
because the whites, who still hold the initiative, 
have taught him this. Racialism is no African 
innovation.—Yours, etc., 


Loughton PETER ABRAHAMS 


Islam in the U.S.S.R. 

Sir,—Mr. El Sarafy has so far misappre- 
hended parts of my talk on Islam in the U.S.S.R. 
(THE LISTENER, March 17) as to attribute to 
me certain views quite different from those I 
was trying to set forth. 

I do not ‘take it for granted that Islam 
militates against modern progress’, nor do I 
associate either the west or Moslem nationalist 
leaders with this view. The view which I regard 
as widely accepted is that traditional Moslem 
practice, as distinct from the Moslem faith, is 
incompatible with what is generally called 
westernisation, or with what is regarded as 
progress. 

I carefully avoided putting forward my own 
views on the meaning of progress. I do not, 
in fact, believe that westernisation necessarily in- 
volves the material welfare of Moslem peoples 
as a whole, and I agree with Mr. El Sarafy that 
in the past, that is, before westernisation was 
thought of, prosperity in‘Moslem countries was 
high, sometimes higher than in the west. 

Turkey is by no means the only country where 
restrictions have been imposed on certain 
Moslem practices considered inimical to modern 
progress, but which Mr. El Sarafy rightly 
regards as not being essentials of Islam. Such 
restrictions were imposed and rigorously en- . 
forced in Persia between 1925 and 1935. 


be a key to progress. ae etc., 
: G. E.. WHEELER | 


March ‘24. His intokarie 
Conscience’, with its brave star 
- prudent conclusion, refers en passant to ‘the ~ 
crude didacticism of a painter such as Watts’. 
-is concerned: 


As far as Victorian ‘ morality’ 


The sea can i wee ae can Be given 
a body of knowledge (Mr. Hughes seems to have 


Sir.—I was very interested to hear, when 
Gea to Mr. Ashby’s first talk (printed in 
THe LISTENER of March 10), that our univer- 

sities have always contrived to accept patrons, 
; the ‘state included, without letting these interfere 
in how the universities are run. 

_--—S While I was in South Africa last year I read 
--—s that Dr. van Rhijn hadysaid that the Govern- 
ment would carry out their policy of complete 
apartheid in classes and hostels at the univer- 
sities. The National Union of South Aftican 
Students thereupon issued this statement: 

If the Government do pursue this policy it will 
be against the wishes of the overwhelming 

x majority of staff members and students at both 

; universities. In imposing political ideology on 

university education, the Government will shock 

academic opinion throughout the world. Univer- 
sity authorities had fought hard in ‘the past to 
retain liberty to decide internal pelicy. . The 
Universities also fear that, as university liberties 
are not protected by statute. once they have been 
told whom they may admit they may later be 
told what to teach and hew to teach. 

. That this statement is inspired by principles 
which have proved essential in the work of 
universities will, I fear, avail nothing. The 
Union Government is unlikely to allow any 


ype 


racial policies.—Yours, etc., 


House of Lords . WINSTER 


Nonconiormist History 

Sir,—I would like to comment on two recent 

talks: first, Mr. Eric Ashby (THE LISTENER, 
March 17) is not quite accurate in saying that 
the Dissenting Academies ‘died a natural 
death ’; they did not even fade away, and ~nine 
separate foundations ranging in date from 1729 
to 1826 are represented by five Halls and Col- 
_leges connected to the Universities of London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. At least six more 
survive elsewhere. 

Secondly, the Rev. H. L. Short (THE 
LISTENER, March 17), himself a tutor at such a 
- foundation, has overlooked one very important 
-building—Edward Irving’s Regent Square 
' Church, built for the Church of Scotland (a 

~ ~> dissenting body in England) designed in a ‘ fully 
_ Gothic’ style by Sir William ‘Tite in 1824.. 
Yours, etc., 
a 29 ROBERT J. HETHERINGTON 


ihe - ‘The Victorian Conscience 
‘ Sir,—A talk, published in THE LIsTENER of 
March 24, reproached the Victorian novels. In 
that age books were read aloud to the family 
circle; hence sexual matters were not alluded to. 
ee As a matter of fact, the findings of psycho- 
analysts are clearly illustrated in George Mere- 
_ dith’s novels. But Meredith does not mention 
sex in the crude fashion of the modern novel 
writer. Future critics of the present period will 
consider that readers of today are obsessed: by 
physical sex. 

How much the modern generation of men and 
women miss who have not in youth read Mere- 
dith’s descriptions of the dawn of first love and 

the sacredness of marriage. Richard Feverel, 
Sandra Belloni, and The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond .gave many readers a higher outlook 
on sex than that which prevails today. 

Which type of novel has the best influence? 

Yours, etc., 


+ London, W.1 AGNES SAVILL 


principle to prevail if it conflicts with their 


there is little that is crudely didactic in the work 
of Watts. With the exception of his picture, 
‘The Minotaur’, inspired by Stead’s melo- 
dramatic exposure of the Victorian white-slave 
traffic, I can think of none. In one or two early 
pictures there is a fresh but mild bacchanalian 
breeze. Unlike Ruskin, who disapproved of the 
study of anatomy as degrading for art students, 
Watts opposed the Royal Academician, Horsley, 
who wanted to suppress the use of the nude in 
art schools. On the other hand, Watts did paint 
some pictures aimed at the love of money; but 
that is in another context. 

Watts did not confuse fastidiousness with 
sexual morality or spirituality like many Vic- 
torians,.and unlike Ruskin and Dickens, his 
private life was not at variance with any im- 
plications in his painting or writing. There were 
times in his life when he was obviously an un- 
happy and emotionally tortured man. I do not 
know the exact personal cause for this, but it 
led not to any degradation of the sexual affec- 
tions in the feeling of his work, but to a strained, 
unhappy sentiment and idealism. Perhaps it is 
this to which Mr. St. John-Stevas refers. 
“Yours; tes. 

.R. W. ALSTON, 
- Curator, Watts Gallery 


Compton 


Pa 


Sir—Mr. Norman St. John-Stevas in his 
well-informed talk on ‘The Victorian Con- 
science’ (THE LISTENER, March 24) says of 
George Eliot that all her work, 

despite the irregularity of her private life, bears 

the stamp of the twin ideas of moral responsi- 

bility and retribution. 


This bare statement of her * 
her an injustice. 

The facts are given in the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. When in 1851 she 
was thirty-two, Herbert Spencer introduced 
George Henry Lewes to her: 

Lewes had been separated for two years from 

- his wife, who had borne him three sons and was 
now : living with Thornton Hunt. As the law 
stood, legal divorce was unobtainable. In July 

1854 Lewes and Marian Evans went to Weimar 

and they lived together until his death in 1878. 

They remained abroad for several months and 

on their return te England settled in London. 

Together they brought up the three boys and 

supported Mrs. Lewes, who survived them both. 


Yours, etc., 
HuBERT CARTER 


irregularity’ does 


Pollokshields 


Leaving School Early 

Sir,—The secondary modern school is a 
failure: Mr. Hughes agrees with me, so I can- 
not be nettled at his tone of kindly instruction. 


The major difference between us is that he has : 


despaired, I have not. 
I know, I think everybody does, fhe facts he 


gives us about the children but I do not think 


he has much support for the view that the 
teachers are incapable of taking basic subjects. 
Some of them might reasonably reSent such an 
attitude and ask what they are there for. : 

In Mr. Hughes’ opinion the poor quality of 
the pupils and the incapacity of the staff con- 
demn the secondary modern to a life of practical 
subjects for the most part, while the few poor 
academic subjects remaining have to be taught 
in a’ practical way. If we accept his opinion 
we could quite easily accept his line of approach 


as well and have an extended primary school— 


a very small view of knowledge, by the way) 
and it has been proved. In similar districts 
schools differ: some have children taking the 
Ordinary Certificate, some do not attempt such 
* academic attainment, taking Mr.. ee line 
- that it cannot be done. , 
_ My Philosophy of education is not in print 
yet so it is early for Mr. Hughes to call it naive 
-but here are a few practical suggestions for him 
to reflect over instead: class teachers to be 
responsible for the English and Arithmetic in 
their class; specialist teachers to “be required to 
take selected sets of pupils up to Ordinary 
Certificate level, and given extra periods at 
the expense of woodwork, handicraft, metal- 
work, gardening, art, games, P.T., needlework, 
domestic science, housecraft, and all the other 
subjects used to keep the children occupied. Can 
anybody honestly maintain that these subjects, 
and the ordinary ones taught in a practical way, 
have much value? Is there no virtue in learning, 
can the imagination not be touched after eleven 
and outside a grammar school? As Mr. Hughes 
points out, it is extremely important which view 
we take.—Yours, etc., ‘ 
Heaton Moor A. J. WILson ~ 


‘AE.’ —a Practical Mystie 

_Sir,—I am only too pleased to answer the 
questions put to me by Mr. Hackett, because 
the history of The Irish Statesman has been so 
often and so widely misrepresented. The ‘ crush- 
ing legal costs’ of the unsuccessful action 
against the paper were paid out ofa fund con- 
tributed by its admirers and well-wishers. They 
imposed no burden on the paper’s own re- 
‘sources. George Bernard Shaw was a generous 
donor to this fund. His letters to ‘ A.E.’ in this 
connection are, I suspect, the correspondence 
to which Mr. Hackett refers. 

The statement that ‘some of the weekly’s 
backers fell by the wayside’ suggests that the 
paper was kept alive by wealthy patrons. In fact 
it was published by a company on purely com- 
mercial lines. Apart from the costs fund, no 
voluntary donations were ever received. Its re- 
gretted demise was one example of the difficulty, 
experienced in England as well as in Ireland, 
of. making a high-class weekly pay its way. It 
was the Irish public that killed Cock Robin. The 
libel action was quite irrelevant. 


Yours, etc., ; 
"Dublin GEORGE O’BRIEN 


. Medieval Cornwall’ 

Sir,—To notice a volume of Onikedeahage 
length - on the very day of its publication is 
something of an achievement; but unfortunately 
it meant that your reviewer had apparently no 
time for more than a superficial reading. The 
consequence is that Medieval Cornwall is 
seriously misrepresented. 

It is no mere attempt at a ‘romantic’ recon- 
struction of Cornwall in the Middle Ages, but a 
realistic contribution to history, based on ten 
years of research, much of it into unprinted 
material, carried on largely in Cornwall itself. 
To write of a ‘ Tennysonian pull’ is completely 
absurd, as a reference, say, to the items indexed 
under ‘Tintagel Castle’ will clearly show. 
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Yeats: by his brother J. B.- 
But this drawing is obviously by J. B. 
th | the Cle and of his brother 


the painter. : 

ne ‘Yeats (1839-1922) was, in the 
n ah “the highest qualified judges, the — 
t ‘painter that Ireland has produced; but 


crue | seems now to have enlisted — 
your journal.—Yours, etc., 
_ Coombe Bissett — Henry -LaMB 
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Siemer Impressions’ 

_ Sir;—I am most grateful to Mr. Hingtey f for 
the. flattering review of my translation and 
editing of Dostoevsky’s Summer Impressions. 
But I am sorry if my introductory remarks to 
that book have made it appear that I personally 
-rate Dostoevsky higher as a thinker than as a 
~ novelist. I do not, and in that am in perfect 
agreement with Mr. Hingley if by“ thinker ’ -he 
means ‘social philosopher’: as a novelist, 
- Dostoevsky has something new to say; his social 
_ philosophy, as I tried to show in my preface, 
is largely second-hand—and of slight conse- 
_ quence anyway. Certainly he is no ‘ repository 


| drawing of the poet—is sub- of ultimate wisdom’ in that sphere. 


As a religious philosopher, on the other hand, 
Dostoevsky has exerted, and still exerts, con- 
siderable influence on Russian writing (e.g., 
_ Berdyayev, Losski). For this we have the assur- 
ance of the writers themselves, quite indepen- 
dently of what our opinion may be of the 

intrinsic worth of Dostoevsky’s ideas, But in 


sharp a distinction between Dostoevsky the 
thinker and Dostoevsky the novelist: few 
-author-philosophers have achieved a more 
complete fusion of these two aspects of creative 
literature —Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.11 Kyrit FitzLyon © 


*Sex, Literature and Censorship ’ 
Sir,—Miss Marghanita Laski, in her review in 
Tue LIsTENER for March 24 of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Sex, Literature and Censorship, 
referred to ‘ Milton’s declamation against all 
‘ censorship, a position shamefully few people are 
_ prepared to defend today’. There is certainly a 
passage in Areopagitica which reads like a de- 
_. clamation of this kind. I do not wish to express 
either agreement or disagreement with Miss 
Laski’s own views, but some of your readers 
may be interested in the following passage from 


_ the closing pages of Milton’s essay. 


I mean not tolerated Popery, and. open super- 


The United States and Juvenile 


(continued from page 561) 


iyadees have at last been convinced of something . 


they spent decades belittling and laughing at, 
namely, a leisurely psychiatric examination of 
all second-offenders. That is a very slow and 
elaborate line of action. But it has the honesty, 
whenever it is skilfully tried, of getting down 
to the cause of delinquency, instead of explod- 
ing over the form it takes and trying, so to 
_ speak, to mend the cart before curing the sick 
horse in the shafts. 

The evidence collected by the sub-committee, 
which naturally is mountainous, is a curious 
mixture of old household maxims and insights 
picked up from delinquency, and new good 
sense: For instance, the recommendation that 
children should be kept off the streets and that 
working mothers, if possible, should not work. 
- This will be a nasty blow to the last-ditch pro- 
_gressives who spent the first thirty years of this 


amet sepa a, hailing the emancipation of women 
children. — 


from. the hot stove, the Siatttiferins infants, the 


ok a eR eae 
-C. COLLEER ABBOTT 


any case, it seems to me inadvisable to make too” 


or ‘evil absolutely either against faith or. manners 


no law can possibly permit, that intends not to 


unlaw itself: but those neighbouring differences, 
or rather indifferences, are what I speak of. 
whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, — 
which though they may be many, yet need no 
interrupt the unity of spirit, if we could but fin 
among us the bond of peace. : 


Yours, etc., 


Cambridge JOHN HoLLoway 
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‘ ‘The Historical Arthur’ ; a = “an 


Sir,—The discussion broadcast on March 2355 


on King Arthur was most interesting and 
enlightening, but I thought the question as to — 
the site of Arthur’s great battle of Badon (Mons _ 
Badonicus) was dismissed somewhat summarily. — 
Admittedly there is no reliable documentary 
evidence for the site, but neither is there for the © 
type of weapons with which Arthur fought the 
battle; yet we were informed positively what 


these weapons were. 
There are, in fact, various factors or pointers 
as to the site of Badon, and I believe that these 


point to the neighbourhood of Badbury, a few — 


miles south of Swindon. This may of course be 


wrong, but at least there are enough factors 


for a B.B.C. discussion as to the site of this, 


one of the most important battles ever fought 


in this island.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 ALFRED BURNE 


A Trip to Ephesus 

Sir.—The library at Ephesus 
Mr. 
March 24) is not the ‘ Selcuk Library ’—a horrid 
anachronism—but the Library of Celsus, built 
by C. Julius Aquila in A.p. 135 in honour of his 
father, C. Julius Celsus, Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Asia. Celsus’ beautiful sarcophagus— 
far more worthy of note than any ‘small post- 
office ’—is to be seen in a narrow vault at the 
back of the library. Selcuk is the name of the 
nearby Turkish village,.a rather depressing little 
place which contains some interesting ruins of 
Byzantine, Seljuk, and Ottoman vintage. 

Yours, etc., 


Leeds, 2 A. H. HANSON 


Delinquency 


never the time to read a book, to play a record, 
to improve their minds. The theory of the 
modern kitchen and the labour-saving device is 
that it suddenly launched women on to new 
seas of opportunity, oceans of rippling, sun- 
flecked leisure. And there is no doubt at all that 
it has absorbed, via the electric motor, a great 
deal of absurd drudgery which no human being 
ought to have to do at all. 

But it now appears that women still have 
to decide to use wisely the leisure they have 
gained. And the Senate report seems. to say that 
there is still no electronic escape from the time 
that should be given to children; and no sub- 
stitute for the maybe seemingly lazy contact 
with one’s own children. It is not the male 
tyrant any longer, or the educator, or the 
intellectual who insists that woman’s place is 
in the home. It is now, heaven help us, the 
psychiatrist. Sometimes, dear lady, there seems 
no way out. Does there? 

—Home Service 


to which ¥ 
Richard Williams refers (THE LISTENER, 
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HOSE many readers of THE LISTENER who live far from 

London must sometimes be exasperated by critics who may 

seem to them to range like tethered goats within a circle whose 

centre is Bond Street and the extremity of whose radius is 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery. For them the achievements of Mr. Bacon 
in one dealer’s shop or those of Mr. Butler in another, howsoever 
earnestly they may attempt to conjure these spectacles of the metropolis 
before their mind’s eyes, must of necessity present a pale and imperfect 
image. It is therefore a notable event, an event that one hastens to 
record, when the City of York—a city within easy distance of a dozen 
vast centres of population—acquires, through the fine munificence of 
Mr. Lycett Green and the enterprise of its able curator, a collection of 
one hundred and twenty 
old masters ranging from 


the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century an1 
containing examples of 


the work of every major 
school of European art. 
Such an event provides a 
more than adequate excuse 
for a visit to a city which, 
on other counts, it were 
inexcusable to neglect. 

I wish that I could re- 
phrase the foregoing sen- 
tence in terms less stilted — 
and less weak; but to say 
—as I would so much like 
to say—that the magnif- 
icence of the Lycett Green 
Collection is in itself such 
as to compel an immedi- 
ate visit from every art 
lover in the country would 
be to arouse expectations 
which cannot, in the very 
nature of things, be ful- 
filled, and thus do a dis- 
service to everyone con- 
cerned. The donor of this 
large collection has shown 
great courage and am- 
bition; he has cast his net 
wide, too wide perhaps; 
for a deeper trawl through narrower seas might have produced a catch 
less impressive in its variety but of higher quality. This is not to say 
there are not many pictures here before which one may pause with 
interest or delight. But these must be sought out. The visitor who has 
enjoyed the crowning splendours of the city, the Minster, the walls, 
the churches, the Castle Museum—surely the pleasantest and most 
beautifully arranged museum of social history in the world—the Ettys 
and the Flaxmans of the Art Gallery, may turn to the Lycett Green 
Collection somewhat as he turns to the narrow streets between Stone- 


ate and Clifford’s Tower expecting, not a uniform array of pleasures,’ 
g p y 


but the assurance of finding much that is dignified, curious, or 
picturesque; he may, in fine, be invited to enjoy the pleasures, not of 
sight-seeing, but of a kind of aesthetic window shopping (there are 
many worse occupations). 

It is encouraging to be confronted, at the outset, by an austere 
representation of the dead Christ, the work of Nardo di Cione, which 
contrasts in its Byzantine simplicity with the almost gothic characterisa- 
tion and inventive richness of two wings of a triptych by Bernardo 
Daddi. Close to these is a remarkable tondo by Francesco Ubertini 
Verdi, an Agony in the Garden which, though it has a strangely disjointed 
appearance—the figures appear to be floating in space—is animated 
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Old Masters at York 
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‘Roman Charity ? by Theodore van Baburen, in the Lycett Green Collection 
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by expressive drawing and unified by a subtly mysterious colour. 

Penetrating further into the gallery the visitor will be rewarded by 
Domenichino’s portrait of Monsignor Agucchi, a handsome, arresting 
work. The sitter looks up with an amused, startled, and quite unfor- 
gettable expression from the perusal of a letter, the square white sheet 
of which he holds between himself and the spectator. If the composition 
fails to be perfectly satisfying it is because the dark shape of the biretta. 
which is needed to balance the strongly illuminated areas beneath, has. 
through some trick of time or light, merged too much into the back- 
ground. A large nude Venus attributed to the same hand contrasts 
strangely with this work, for whereas the portrait is rendered in violent, 
almost melodramatic chiaroscuro, the nude is built up very competently 
and with great charm but 
in cool colours and within 
a very narrow tonal range. 
At the end of this firs 
aisle of the gallery is 4 
‘Roman Charity’ by 
Theodore van Baburer 
which is undoubtedly the 
cynosure of this exhibition. 
Pero’s act of filial devotior 
is depicted with all the 
realism but rather les: 
than all the vulgarity of 
which the _ seventeenth 
century was capable; the 
painter has achieved 4 
fine sweeping line withir 
which his two figures are 
closely contained. Tone i: 
set by tone with grea 
assurance, the brushwork 
is firm and precise and. 
although the drawing is 
sufficiently minute, _ the 
unbroken flowing lines are 
never lost. Baburen is no! 
a major artist, he -ha: 
neither the operatic swag. 
ger nor yet the real poetry 
of Caravaggio, but he ha: 
a certain painterly assur- 
ance of his own and thi: 
work certainly- merit: 
sympathetic attention: The Cornelis de Vos portrait of a girl whicl 
hangs nearby is an intimate, graceful, tender, slight, and altogethe: 
more agreeable work; it lacks the stiffness of some of that painter’ 
larger compositions. Here also are two other pictures which will repay 
careful study, a little portrait of a lady by Frans Mieris and a landscape 
by Karel du Jardin. 

There is a very good Francisque Millet entitled ‘The Noblemar 
of Capernaum ’, a title which the scholars may be left to explain, there 
being little sign of a nobleman or—as my Bible has it—of a centurion 
There is, however, an admirable variant on a very beautiful and very 
familiar landscape theme, a road running parallel to the picture frame 
and then twisting away nobly in a serpentine re-entrant, trees heavy 
with graceful foliage, a distant view of a roman city, a strange abrup: 
mountain in the distance, and that eternal, placid, aestival serenity o: 
which Millet and the Poussins had the secrét. These, then, are some 0} 
the pleasures of the Lycett Green Collection; another observer 
have looked elsewhere, have paused to discuss the Menendez and thx 
Laporte, still life painters who now seem very much in fashion 
Richard Wilson’s excellent Italian landscape, or that Schedon 
which recalls, albeit faintly and on a minute scale, the great entomb 
ment in Parma. Z 
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OETS have aimed at two kinds of poetic fame: the first, child’s death) and for the poetic ambiguity of the troubled line: ‘ So 


contemporary fame, is suspect because it is commonly acquired 
by writing for the public, rather than for the Muse, that is to 
say, for poetic necessity. The second, posthumous fame, is 
; though, if the poet falls in love and becomes obsessed with 
s of death, he may be forgiven (as we forgive Shakespeare) for 
Bont templating the immortality bestowed on his beloved by means of a 
0em ‘Milton was oppressed by thoughts of his own fame. His strongest 
action to the news of Lycidas’ death by drowning was: ‘ Heavens, 
it might have been reat Cut down before my prime, cheated of 
morta fame! P 
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_Timeless World 
"I grant that a poet cannot easily imagine a future in which he is no 
longer active; and poets do tend to live in a timeless world, where their 
are as real to them as’ their contemporaries. But I find 
it any poetic predecessors whom I love, and for whom I might 
ughtlessly lay a place at the supper table, are not those who, when 
hey wrote, had designs on me as their posterity, but those who lived 
in the present and trafficked with the past. As I wrote once*: 


rPeCeCEeSSO!] 


Bs ‘ To evoke posterity 
be Is to weep on your own grave.. 


And the punishment is fixed: 

To be found fully ancestral, 

To be cast in bronze for a city square, 
= To dribble green in times of rain 

bea And stain the pedestal. 

; Spiders in the spread beard; 

; A life proverbial 

4g On clergy lips a-cackle; 

Eponymous institutes, 

Their luckless architecture. 


Two more dates of life and birth 

For the hour of special study e 
From which all boys and girls of mettle 

Twice a week play truant 


_ Poetic integrity: of what does it consist? I should not like to think 

it integrity once lost is, like a maidenhead, irrecoverable. The young 
in 7, I believe, become actively engaged in non-poetic activities, and 
then repent, to re-establish themselves firmly on poetic ground, By 
r activities I mean those that prejudice the poet’s indepen- 
dence of judgement; such as a religious life which imposes ecclesiastical 
control on his private thoughts; or politics, which bind him to a party 
ine 3 or science, if it is old-fashioned enough to deny the importance 

of magic; or philosophy, if he is expected to generalise about what he 

ows to be personally unique; or school-mastering, if he must teach 
he considers neither true nor necessary. Ideally, poets should avoid 
rolling themselves in any club, society, or guild: for fear they may 
themselves committed to group action which they cannot personally 


‘solutions have been found to the problem of how to separate 
f from the non-poetic world without wining anti-social. The fact 
sin this erful orgunined county no poet can altogether avoid 

bilities of citizenship, even if he should be unfit for military 
Seieeeae lesa ie fs 5 wink sinc seeaparion. w which al 
: Esmiboniingted. William Davies had solved his problem 
st world war by becoming a common tramp, until he lost 
S abati ; a ride on an American railway truck, and then he lived 
rene cere one day he was summoned 
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both for its passionate detachment from 
the assessment ctual evidence about a 
iat in CoE Tones (Cassell) 
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pe 2 nie God! I took that oath’ A 
I took my oath I would inquire, 

Without affection, hate, or wrath, 
Into the death of Ada Wright— 

So help me God! I took that oath. 


When I went out to see the corpse, 

The four months’ babe that died so young, 
I judged it was seven pounds in weight, 

And little more than one foot long. 


One eye, that had a yellow lid, 

Was shut—so was the mouth, that smiled; 
The left eye open, shining bright— 

It seemed a knowing little child. 


For as I looked at that one eye, 
It seemed to laugh, and say with glee: 
“What caused my death you’ll never know— 
Perhaps my mother murdered me’. 


When I went into court again, 
To hear the mother’s evidence— 
It was a love-child, she explained, 
And smiled, for our intelligence. 


“Now, Gentlemen of the Jury,’ said 
The coroner— this woman’s child 
By misadventure met its death’. 
“ Aye, aye’, said we. The mother smiled. 


And I could see that child’s one eye 
Which seemed to laugh, and say with glee: 
“What caused my death you’ll never know— 
Perhaps my mother murdered me’, 


Davies’ main difficulty was that, once he had written his auto- 
biography, nothing remained to sell but his poems, of which he wrote 
and published too many; however, this was not a mortal sin; and what 
happens is that the unnecessary ones drop out, the necessary ones 
remain. ‘ 

Once a poet has known the excitement of conceiving a poem and 
taking it through various drafts, still under the same excitement, the 
craving will always be with him. When it becomes oppressive, he often 
puts himself into a receptive posture, keeps pen and paper handy, and 
waits for the miracle of the Goddess’ appearance; then grows impatient, 
begins doodling with words (as one gives the planchette a little push 
to make it start), and soon finds a promising rhyme or phrase. Thus he 
contrives a visitation—not of the Muse Goddess but of one of those 
idle, foolish, earth-bound spirits that hover round the planchette board, 
or the pillows of a sick man. An extraordinary difference in quality can 
be seen, for example, between Coleridge entranced and Coleridge 
unentranced—between ‘ Kubla Khan’ and ‘ Frost at Midnight’ on the 
one hand, and on the other ‘ Lewti’, ‘ The Nightingale ’, and ‘ The Old 
Man of the Alp ’, all written in the same year (1798). 


Insufficient Ruthlessness 

Every poet knows in his heart which are the necessary and which the 
unnecessary poems. But too often he tries to fool himself that all are 
necessary. Necessary poems are rare; and poems in which the original 
necessity has not been blunted by unskilful elaboration are rarer still. 
Ideally, only these should be published, but flawed gems are none the 
less gems, and no poem is entirely flawless; so it should be enough in 
a Collected Poems to eliminate at least the glass and synthetic stones. 
But few poets are sufficiently ruthless to make a thorough job even 
of this, 

A poet has certain natural loyalties: say, to a village where he spent 
his childhood, to a university where he was well treated, to a regiment 


_t In William Davies’ Collected Poems (Cape) 


é ; ; intra ans igen 0 = affect ction» ‘ E 
critical judgement, and he must take care never to join an organisation 
where he will be expected to condone actions or attitudes of which he 


- ein: sort of friends to avoid. A young poet down from one of the 
4 i _ miversities—the main nursery beds of poetry—is often tempted to go 


—_ 


~ disapproves, or be told where he must live, how he must dress, and 


in for broadcasting, or publishing, or literary journalism. Yet he would 
be well advised to ask the B.B.C. for a job only as messenger or sound- 
_ technician, or the publishing house for a job as a packer or vanman, and 


ie the literary weekly, for a job in the circulation department. Any position 


a 


and that she loathes the deliberate sexual perversion which has male 


P of Elphane. Take, for instance, the sixteenth-century carol, 


that makes him condone the printing or broadcasting of poems which 


_he himself would not-choose to print or broadcast is a dangerous one. 


Morals and Religion 


I doubt whether any acceptable code of sexual morals can be laid 
down for the poet; except that deception, cruelty, meanness, or any 
violation of a woman’s dignity are certainly abhorrent to the Goddess; 


self-sufficiency for its object, and which has never been more boldly 
pursued by would-be poets than today. I also doubt whether any 


_ acceptable religious code can be laid down for the poet. One of the 


several strands in the Christian Faith, namely the mystery of the ever- 
Virgin Mother and her Son—the crucified king whose seasonal birth, 
initiation, death, and resurrection are celebrated by countryfolk—is 
wholly poetic. But other strands—the theological, the ecclesiastical, the 
liturgical—I find equally unpoetic. Anonymous carol-makers of the days 
before the Reformation did not find it hard to reconcile poetry with 
faith, because popular Catholicism was still closely connected with the 
pagan cult of ‘ Our Lady ’—the Goddess as Faerie Queene or Queen 
‘ The 
Fawcon Hath Born my Mak Away ’: 


Lully, lulley; lully, lulley; 
The fawcon hath born my mak away.. 


ca Y He bare hym-vp, he bare hym down; 
° He bare hym into an orchard brown. 


In that orchard ther was an hall, 
That was hangid with putpill and pall. 


And in that hall ther was a bede; 
Hit was hangid with gold so rede. 


And yn that bed ther lythe a knyght, 
His wowndes bledyng day and nyght. 


- By that bedes side ther kneleth a may, 
‘ ~ And she wepeth both nyght and day. 


And by that beddes side ther stondith a sot, 
‘ Corpus Christi’ wretyn theron. : 


_ Though in a Midland version of the carol the lady is described as the 


Virgin Mary, an earlier Scottish version calls her, more cautiously, a 


< deal maiden ’: 


With silver needle and silken thread. : 
Stemming the wounds where they did bleed. 


And the knight is not Christ, he is the Queen of Elphane’s sacrificed 
lover: Arthur, or Robin, or the Young Cordwainer, or what you will. 


John Skelton, Henry VIII’s Laureate, could still write a poem on the 


Passion free of the ecclesiasticism that later clipped George Herbert’s 


iS 4 _ wings and Vaughan’s and Traherne’s, and free of the asceticism that 


parece Gerard Manley Hopkins bite his nails to the quick: 


Wofully araid 

My blode man for thee ran, 
It may not be naid; 

My body blo and wan, 
Wofully araid... 


Of sharpe thorne I Rance Sean tee 
Sore payned, sore strayned, and for thy loue ded . 
My fete and handes sore 
The sturdy nailis bore; 
What myght I suffer more ~ 
Than I haue don, O man, for thee? +, 
_ Cum when thou list, welcome to me. 
Wofully araid. 


to jount theese rtler after iste Daeeupdne aes 
had a wonderful library of 20,000 volumes, on every possible sear 
agriculture, music, history, mechanics, printing, mathematics. But 
asked Father Blanchon-Lasserve, the Guest-master: ‘Father, wha 
about poetry? > “No, my son’ , he answered, ‘ we have no poetry. It i 
not necessary’. As for the Protestant Church: a number of Englis 
clergymen once wrote thoroughly unecclesiastical poems—Bishop Stil 
Robert Herrick, and Jonathan Swift among them—but this merel 
meant that in their days a priest could be a poet and forget about hi 
priesthood. Since the early nineteenth century such an act of oblivioi 
has been exceedingly difficult to perform. The last poet to do so wa 
the gifted and strange Canon Frederick Langbridge of Limerick, wh 
spent a great deal of his time writing lyrics for Edwardian musicz 
comedies, and whose poems, The Power of Red Michael, publishe: 
more than forty-five years ago, were as impressive as they were heretica! 
A poet’s integrity, then, consists in his not forming ties that ca 
impair his critical independence, or prevent him from telling the whol 
truth about anything, or force him to do anything out of character. I 
consists also in his refusal to pay more respect to persons than decenc 
demands or their attainments permit. This does not, of course, give hin 
the right to argue with a parson in the pulpit; or fail to rise in a publi 
piace when ‘God Save the Queen’ is played; or show contempt o 
court by incivility to a magistrate. But he will not permit a parson t 


- lecture him from anywhere else but the pulpit; or the Crown to curtai 


his traditional liberties; or a magistrate to insult him out of court. H 
will also stubbornly resist all editorial attempts to alter any line of hi 
poetry, unless the editor clearly has a better sense of the poem’s need 
than he has himself; which may conceivably happen. 

And he will never include in his budget the money he gets from th 
sale of poems. If poems happen, let them be printed and paid for bi 


_ whatever journal asks for them. If they gradually pile up, let them b 


published in volume form. If reputable anthologies then want to reprin 
a few, why not? But any money paid for a poem should, I believe, b 
regarded as if it were an unexpected legacy from a distant relative 
whose favour one has not courted and whose death one has not antici 
pated. It should. be spent on things of which the Goddess wouk 
approve: such as Georgian table silver, or a facsimile of the origina 
edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, or the planting of a mulberry tree o 
some other activity. Let prose pay the grocer and the gas collector. 


‘A Few of the Sensations’ 

According to one school of thought, a poet’s life should be “full 0 
action, sexual adventure, and social event. ie wrote to Thoma 
Moore: 

I think very highly’ df Hogs: as’ pot; ioe tig td halfige ties 
Scotch and Lake troubadours, are spoilt by living in little circles an: 
petty societies. London and the world is the only place to take th 
conceit out of a man—in the milling phrase . . . Lord, Lord, if thes 


~ home-keeping minstrels had crossed your Atlantic, or my 


ranean, and tasted a little open boating in a white squall—or a gale i1 
‘the Cut’—or the Bay of Biscay, with no gale at all—how it woul 
enliven and introduce them to a few of the sensations!—to say nothin; 
of an illicit amour or two upon shore, in the way of an essay upon th 
Passions, beginning with a simple adultery, and compounding it a 
‘they went along. 
It is true that small provincial circles are most restrictive unless th 
members happen to be well chosen. And London, until, say, 1914, wa 
a wonderful place for polishing one’s wits. Friends were not too ‘bus: 
making a living; or too fatigued by the noise of traffic, or too short 
handed in the house to long hours together. When a man returnec 
from a tour abroad, his friends would gather round and keep him postex 
with what had been happening in the world since they last saw him 
My experience, when -I come to London from Majorca for an annua 
fortnight or three weeks, is that people ask me what is happening! 
However, Byron is over-stating the case for physical sensation: | 
doubt whether Shakespeare, when his early deer-stealing hac 


the Isle of D 
compound adultery: it never did Third Prop h goo 
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hn Piper: Paintings, Drawings and 
Theatre Designs, 1932-1954 
Arranged, and with an introduction, 
by S. John Woods. Faber. 84s. 


9HN PIPER IS PRE-EMINENTLY an artist who 
nixes his paints with his brains’. Everything 
does bears the stamp not only-of his sensi- 
ity but of a fine intelligence at work. And 
few people alive have so wide a familiarity with 
inelish churches. He is a rapid worker and has 
one many hundreds of drawings of them, only 
small proportion of which have been the start- 
img points of oil paintings and of works in 
ther media executed later in his studio. 
- Architecture and its enrichment with sculp- 
re and stained glass are probably his greatest 
sions: as a writer of guide books (and a very 
90d one), he has been Ied to a close observation 
‘buildings and prospects’, and they figure 
Prominently in his paintings. All the same, 
4iper is not usually a topographical artist. He 
an, when he wishes, produce work of this kind 
is worthy of a place beside our greatest: 
the very fine watercolour of Buckland House, 
‘Berks (plate 69), is an example. But usually each 
chitectural subject is no more than a point of 
2Da from which to launch out upon a 
Tomantic adventure in evocative forms and 
matic colours. In an excellent description of 
he churches of East Suffolk which he contri- 
ted to the Aldeburgh Festival Programme 
Book in 1949 (and which, incidentally, is not 
his selected articles here listed), he 
to the great church at Blythburgh, 
fretted with ornament’ but ‘ big and sculptural 
a form’ and ‘ designed to catch the light of any 
yy and any time of day, to its own enchant- 
ment’. That, one feels, is how he often sces 
dings, and has helped us to see them. 
Another important facet of this gifted artist 
his fine craftsmanship and his ability to 
naster technical processes. Oils, watercolours, 
nk, chalk, aquatint, lithography, collages, block- 
atting, lay-out, printing, photography, scenery 
md costumes for the theatre: all these he has 
cen in his stride. And now comes the news 
hat he has been designing three stained glass 
indows for Oundle School chapel, to be ready 
ext year. Piper has studied stained glass from 
is boyhood days, and owes much to it: not 
pniy the brilliance of the colour of many of his 
intings, but also the science which he con- 
tantly displays in his colour relationships, his 
harp tone-contrasts, the bold outlining of par- 
cular areas of colour, his telling use of black. 
This book, described by its compiler as an 
aterim report, contains a short but informative 
ntroductory essay and 242 plates, some occupy- 
a full page. Yet because of the special im- 
artance of colour for this artist, it must regret- 
lly be said that the book would be unlikely to 
five anyone unfamiliar with his work much idea 
its quality. The eight pages of colour- 
sroductions of oils and watercolours certainly 
the appetite for more. 
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fhe Master Builder. By Henrik Ibsen. 
A translation by Eva Le Gallienne 
with a prefatory study. Faber. 18s. 
c has become a classic we are apt to 


. It might seem un to-class some 
recent years as 
t improvisations, but it would be difficult 


THE LISTENER 


to claim that they are very much more, since 
few producers or performers enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to build up a wide or continuous enough 
experience of the Ibsen repertory. Miss Le 
Gallienne, by contrast, starts with the advantage 
of having played and produced Ibsen in 
America for many years. Recently she published 
an extremely penetrating essay on ‘Hedda 


Gabler’ along the lines of Granville-Barker’s 


Prefaces to Shakespeare (though with mote ex- 
clusively theatrical interests) and now she has 
applied the same method to the play written 


_immediately after. 


Miss Le Gallienne is concerned above all with 
the characters and how to act them, with study- 
ing every feature of Ibsen’s portraits in minute 
detail, and she only considers the dramatic form 
or the symbolism of the play when these touch 
on character-problems. Her purpose is to create 
a thorough actor’s guide and to do this she 


builds up a complete dossier on every character. 


There are times when this detective work is 
carried. to astonishing lengths, as when she 
speculates on whether Mrs. Solness was an only 
child or whether her parents failed to give her 
a sex-education. Still, for the most part her re- 
constructions of the characters are both sensible 
and imaginative—she sees clearly, for example, 
how swiftly Hilda Wangel’s personality matures 
between the first and the last acts—and they are 
flexible enough to be of great value to the actor. 

If Ibsen could be fully explained in terms of 
common-sense psychology the task could 
scarcely be better done. The method works very 
well for ‘Hedda Gabler’, but ‘The Master 
Builder’ sets some different problems. Perhaps 
because it contains so much autobiography, the 
realistic and the symbolic planes on which the 
play is constructed are not at all successfully 
harmonised. Solness’ unspoken thoughts are 
sometimes more important than his lines and 
Hilda hears harps in the air. It is this sense of 
unseen forces at work which makes the play so 
much more timeless than ‘ Hedda Gabler’, and 
at moments elude the technique of naturalistic 
acting. Miss Le Gallienne has studied the 
nuances of the Norwegian text and she is 
critical of the looseness of most English versions. 
She understands how tone and inflection can 
express as much as the choice of words, and she 
has a natural ear for the rhythms best suited to 
an actor’s voice. Her translation is especially 
sensitive to the gathering speed of the play over 
the last act and a half. It is a notable advance 
on the other published versions. 


Indian Village. By S. C. Dube. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
This is an intensive study of a large Indian 
village twenty-five miles from Hyderabad 
(Deccan) done by a team of research students 
under the direction of the author. Describing 
every facet of village life in factual terms, it is 
primarily a book for the sociologist. But there 
is much in it to interest anyone who has felt 
the attraction of Indian peasant life, notably the 
intimate account of the village’s domestic life. 
The village is indeed only one out of the sub- 
continent’s 650,000, but the fact that it has 
much in common with villages of similar size 
and situation in northern India suggests that 
many of its features have a wide significance. 

The village is mainly Hindu ‘and the ramifica- 
tions of caste, as complicated as the roots ofa 
banyan tree, give it a completely hierarchical 
structure. From Brahmin to untouchable each 
caste has its appointed place and occupation; 
and within the family circle, each man, woman, 
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and child. In this setting ‘ degree’ governs all, 
and everyone accepts his position. But, ‘ take 
degree away . - and, hark, what discord 
follows ’. With democracy and the individualistic 
modern world at the village gates, there are 
already signs of this, as the final chapter on 
‘Change’ shows. Dr. Dube and his team are to 
be congratulated on a most informative piece 
of work, so far. as one knows the first of its 
kind in southern India and of special concern 
to all engaged in carrying out India’s five-year 
plans for rural betterment. But a book so packed 
with facts deserved a fuller. index. 


The Greek Myths. By Robert Graves. 
Penguin Books (two volumes). 
3s. 6d. each, 


In his poems and novels Mr. Graves shows a 
superb gift for vividly “recreating a vanished 
civilisation, and for imaginatively projecting 
himself into ways of life and thought remote in 
time and content from our own: In this latest 
book he turns to consider the origins and 
development of Greek mythology. His retelling 
of the myths themselves, written in a beautifully 
restrained and precise prose, is based on a very 
wide reading and a sympathetic understanding 
of classical literature. He rightly refuses to 
assume that the more ancient the written source 
the more authoritative it must be, and prefers to 
give a complete report of the evidence. Although 
the resultant fullness of treatment leads to some 
confusion, and on occasion to flat contradiction, 
Mr. Graves is scrupulous in giving detailed 
references, and the reader is left to exercise his 
own critical faculties. 

After each passage of narrative come explana- 
tory notes, reinterpreting the myth in the light 
of archaeological and anthropological know- 
ledge. Mr. Graves believes that he is dealing 
with thinly disguised politico-religious history. 
The mythology mirrors the supersession and 
submergence by the familiar Greek patriarchal 
society of a matriarchal system, which was knit 
together by the worship of the Great Goddess, 
and in which the tribal queen married each year 
a new lover, the sacred king, who met his 
agonising death in the thirteenth lunar month 
at the time of the winter solstice. A later alterna- 
tive was for the king to die after the summer 
solstice, and to be replaced by a supposed twin, 
who was sacrificed in midwinter. As it was 
obviously inconvenient for the king’s death to 
occur so frequently, a mock death was sub- 
sequently substituted, and his surrogate took his 
place for one day and died at its close. Thus 
most Greek myths of male violence offered to 
women, or female monsters, or goddesses, reflect 
the winning of mastery by a patriarchal and 
patrilinear system, and few of the myths do not 
in some way bear witness to the old conditions 
or the shiftin the balance of power. The scheme 
is elabogated with a wealth of corroborative 
evidence. The savagery was of course softened 
and humanised with the passing of time. His- 
torically the whole process corresponds to the 
emergence of the regional state settled in towns 
and villages from the migrant tribe with its 
phratries and clans, 

It would be generally conceded that the 
origins of Greek mythology date back to 
Mycenaean times, and that in many cases they 
may well be older. It is also true that the social 
and religious order which is being revealed by 
the progressive decipherment of Minoan linear 
script is notably strange and foreign, though it 
was clearly Greek-speaking scribes who wrote 
the tablets. But however much respect one may 
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Ir you like ballet and opera, and enjoy good 
music and the best of our plays and films, the 
four magazines DANCE AND DANCERS, 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, PLAYS. AND 
PLAYERS and FILMS AND ‘FILMING, 
published each month by Hansom Books, 


cannot fail to delight you. 


They cover all these subjects in a serious yet 
stimulating manner, which will appeal partic- 


ularly to readers of “The Listener”. 


‘Margot Fonteyn in Casse Noisette 


Sir Laurence Olivier in Richard II] _ 


They will 


“Margot Fonteyn 


Anniversary 
Number 


DANCE AND DANCERS 
commemorates 21 years 
of Margot Fonteyn onthe 
stage with an illustrated 
review of her life and 
career and articles by 
her associates including 
DAME NINETTE DE 
VALOIS, ALICIA 
MARKOVA, ROBERT 
HELPMANN, FREDERICK 
ASHTON, TAMARA 
KARSAVINA, VERA 
VOLKOVA, LESLIE 
EDWARDS. 


British 
Films 
Number 


FILMS AND FILMING 
acclaims the latest. 
British film successes 
with a fully illustrated 
review of the industry 
and its personalities, and 
a supplement devoted 
to RICHARD III and 
articles by SIR HENRY 
FRENCH on Britain’s Film 
Revival, ROGER FURSE 
on Designing Richard III, 
ROGER MANVELL on 
Britain’s Cartoons, PETER 


BRINSON) on _—_ Ollivier’s | 


Shakespeare Films. 


’ 


for April 


complete your enjoyment of these arts or, if 

you are not able to go as often as you would _ = 
like, articles by such distinguished artists and 

writers as those listed at the foot of this page, vt A 
and the many pictures, will bring you the — 
essence of all you have missed. : 
These Spring Numbers are ideal issues wie 

which to begin a life-long association. The 
magnificent cover pictures, zlbisiraies here, 


are in full colour. 


Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Diamond Jubilee 
Number 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
marks the 6Oth birthday 


of Sir Malcolm Sargent . 


with a survey in words 
and pictures of his life 
and work, and tributes to 
his devotion to British 
music by his teacher 
and colleagues. SIR 
MALCOLM SARGENT on 
My Musical Aims. FELIX 
APRAHAMIAN) on The 
Sargent I Know. MABEL 
LANDER on Sargent as a 


Student. R. J. F. HOWGILL 
on Sargent at the BBC. 


Shakespeare 
Birthday 


Number 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
celebrate Shakespeare’s 
birthday with many 
articles and pictures of 
today’s Shakespearean 
actors, producers, and 
the latest productions 
with articles by DONALD 


*’ WOLFIT on Acting Shakes- 


peare. PEGGY ASHCROFT 
on a Woman Looks at 
Shakespeare. ROBERT 


ATKINS Looks Back. V. C. 


CLINTON-BADDELEY on 
Staging Shakespeare. 


John Neville and Virginia McKenna in Richard II 


Past contributors to these magazines include- JAMES BAILEY * BARON * CYRIL BEAUMONT : HECTOR BOLITHO * CARYL BRAHMS * RICHARD BUCKLE 
NEVILLE CARDUS * PETER DAUBENY - ANTON DOLIN : AGNES DE MILLE* NINETTE DE VALOIS * JOHN FERNALD + CHRISTOPHER FRY ‘ SCOTT GODDARD 
RAM GOPAL + BERYL GREY » ARNOLD HASKELL + CHRISTOPHER: HASSALL + EILEEN JOYCE ° ARAM KHATCHATURIAN + TAMARA KARSAVINA 


ALICIA MARKOVA FREDERICK MAY 


ANGUS McBEAN + ROGER MANVELL + JAMES MASON 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM * LYDIA SOKOLOVA 


BOYD NEEL * MARIE RAMBERT * CATHERINE DE LA ROCHE : HENRY SHEREK + GEORGE WELDON + CAMPBELL WILLIAMS : VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


HANSOM BOOKS LTD + 21 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET LONDON SW1- 


-1’6 each: April i issues just published - order from your newsagent or by post Is. 8d. each * 10s. for 6 months: i the, publishers. 


ex 


spect. 
sinterpretation did take place; — 
ink of the mixture of awe and 
ich Homer’ 's heroes contemplate — 


ligi practices it represented, seems most 
i except in a very few instances. Mr. 


us. Yet his suggestion that the stories — 
or of Shas a in the mis- 


‘and. un iia Gonients as re-created by 


urgency of their supposedly bastard progeny. 
If, however, the sober verdict must be that 


Mr. Graves has not proved his main thesis, it 


remains true that it can hardly be disproved; 
and his tireless energy, inexhaustible ingenuity, — 
and real erudition compel admiration. He draws 
on a wide range of illuminating Welsh, Irish, 
and Scandinavian “parallels. And: even when he 
seems most certainly wide of the mark, as in his 


assessment of the author of the Iliad and of the ~ 


authoress of the Odyssey, he is unfailingly 
interesting. — His: ‘book is, in fact, less a mytho- | 
logical dictionary, as he claims it to be, than a_ 
series of brilliant speculative essays on the sub- 
ject. It will stimulate the general reader, and will 
fascinate, bemuse, vesimag and infuriate the 
classical eholar: 


The-Poems aad Sinks of Robert Burns 
‘Edited and Introduced by James — 
_ Barke. Collins. 12s. 6d. 
Robert Burns. By Maurice Lindsay. 
_ Maegibbon and_ Kee. 18s. 


This new edition of Burns, on the strength of 
sixty poems and songs hitherto uncollected, is 


the most complete text so far issued. It claims — 


to be neither impeccable nor definitive. Any in- 
dication of which are the sixty new poems an nd 
songs is therefore unnecessary; in fact most are 
songs—there is no newly discovered poem of 
sr aagece The bawdier poems are excluded. Mr. 

out orice Burns considered them 
pag he ; but the reason for — 
their exclusion — may — "deduced from the 
volume’s appearance: the lavish pictorial sec= 
tion and handsome, ‘but inconvenient, silk — 
tartan binding, proclaim it a gift edition, | 


designed as an Ornament for the bookshelves of | 


‘Burns lovers’, not as reading material. The 
eulogy to the National | Poet, strengthens this i im- 


Pression. eet is variously stated to be ‘ uni-— 
versal ’, 


> ‘unig *, ‘not a poet at all’, ‘funda- 
a poet’, and ‘ the first poet to transcend — 
Sa ye egiogtncat as a posta 


treatment’ which Mr. 
his new biography, sug- — 
- Picture of Burns both — 


in the origins® ae 
It may be freely con- Séecapation is with Burns’ role in the preserva- 


is, perhaps justifiably, critical of the 
school, which would regard the 
4; _ Personality may keep “the world ” interested in 


‘raves seem sadly lacking in the compelling — 


~ bravely 


introduction, * evidently intended as a fitting — 


_ to him that you can carry your liquor ’. 


is 
tain. While iene ae of factual or 
hological importance to Dr. Snyder, Mr. 


tion of the Scots literary tradition, Where Mr. 
Barke devotes himself to Burns, the Scots 
_ epitome of What Man Might Be, Mr. Lindsay, 


of a superior culture. But that more modestly, but with no less nationalist i im- 
nature of the icon, and the _- pulse, limits himself to that Burns who so tire- 


lessly laboured in the cause of; ‘the living 


~ heritage of Scots poetry’. 


_ He concludes by warning his Sohptiretibon that 
although ‘the force of Burns’ warm-hearted 


him’, they have ‘a deeper duty’ to him. It is 


$ " questionable to- what extent any literary tradi- 
_ tion, however submerged, moribund, or artificial, 


may benefit from the process of subjecting those 


 Buho helped to build it up to an examination 


in terms of its own contemporary fervour; such 


an effort may even lay bare its least vital ele- 


ments. Mr.* Lindsay’s consideration of Burns, 
‘Scots welfare apart, is an illustration of this 
process. He neglects, or skims over, those aspects 
‘of his subject which are not-only-Scots, but 
_ which also pertain to what he calls ‘ the world’. 


_ His style shows few signs of any critical or 


psychological consideration of Burns. Lengthy 
‘quotations are interspersed with a narrative 


_ which, besides being peppered with nudging 


exclamation-marks, is loaded with stock bio- 
~ graphical clichés—all helping to give an im- 
pression of arch over-familiarity. The hearty 
_ tone exposes rather than conceals Mr. Lindsay’s 
 jmpatience to get to the end of the story. Such 
‘stylistic faults, and the many unnecessary com- 
ments—‘ To that pitiful cry of a suffering heart, 
struggling against the terrors of 
_ approaching dissolution, Mrs. Dunlop chose not 
to reply ’—reveal yet another victim of the 
Burns legend. We are left wondering whether 
the publishers might not have performed a 
_ greater service by making Dr. Snyder’s bio- 
_ graphy available in this country, or failing 


that, by reserving the task for a writer more 


nearly concerned with the realities of his subject. 


The Bafut Beagles. By Gerald Durrell. 
Hart-Davis. 15s. 

fori Tupu. By.Oskar Koenig. 
Michael Joseph. 18s. 


Gerald Durrell has a passion for animals and 
writes delightfully about them and about the 
adventures that. befell him when collecting 
them. Bafut is a district of northern British 
Cameroons, and the Bafut Beagles were his 
_ team of four native hunters and their pack of 
-mongrel dogs. But by far the most colourful 
character in Bafut is the Fon, the huge chieftain 
of the Place: “He’s the sort of Nero of this 
region’, said the D.C., ‘and what he’ says goes. 
He's the most delightful old rogue, and the 
quickest and surest way to his heart is to prove 
Durrell 
was his guest for two months, and was able to 
‘provide the necessary proof, though sometimes 
- with difficulty. At last they parted: with very 
real regret: ‘“‘ Sometime you go tell your 
- people de Fon of Bafut na your friend, and ’e 
_ done get you all dis fine beef, eh? ” “I go tell 


um ALL? 1 promised *. The promise has been 


well Porinaired:3 in this charming book which will 
delight everyone who likes a really good travel 


Story. ; : 


~* 


By Kiaath Young. 


- Sylvan Press. 21s. 
The most interesting thing about a writer is ap 
to be what he wrote. If so much of Dr. Johnson 


had not spilled. over into his, conversation, and — 


if there had not been a dedicated Scot jotting 
down as much of it as he could remember, the — 


most famous biography in the English language — 
would never have been the life of a man of © 
letters. There was no Boswell to record the con- — 
versation of John Dryden, and there has never 


been enough material to enable a biographer to 


give us more than tantalising glimpses of the aM 


sort of. person that Dryden was. In spite of 
some considerable accretions of knowledge in 
the twentieth century, the biographer of Dryden 
is still faced with the task of making his bricks 
with too little straw. 

This new Life opens with a ‘ chubby, pink- 
cheeked” boy, about fourteen years old, with 
close cropped auburn hair, sitting on the 
banks of the River Nene. He 
Mr. Young does not tell us for what. By 
his side is a copy of Sylvester’s Divine Weeks 
and Works, and he has just come to the 
passage where ‘ the winter’s keener breath began’ 
to ‘ periwig with snow the bald-pate woods’. 
The delighted lad proceeds to reflect that 


Sylvester’s lines are almost as good as many of —— 


Mr. Cowley’s, and ‘a great deal better than old 
Spenser’s long-drawn-out, sleepy lines’, though 
not, of course as good as Dr. Donne’s, which 


‘left one trembling’, even though one didn’t 


always understand the meaning. The one solid 


fact here is that as a boy Dryden had a vast — 
admiration for Sylvester’s poem: he tells us so — 


in the dedication of The Spanish Friar. But 
whether he was accustomed to taking the family 
copy out of the house with him on his fishing 
expeditions we do not know, and perhaps we 
ought not to care. Yet where is such amiable 
speculation to stop? The ‘chubby’ and the 
‘ pink-cheeked ” do not matter one way or the 


other; Mr, Young’s guess is as good as anyone 


else’s. But when he goes on to give us the young 
Dryden’s critical reactions to Cowley, Spenser, 
and Donne he is impinging upon literary 
history, where facts have become important, and 
the facts here are inadequate for such detailed 
improvisation. 

Before long Dryden is at Westminster 
School under the famous Dr. Busby, a stickler 


‘for decorum. ‘How he whacked little Robbie 


South for his insolent humour!’ A note at the 
back of the book identifies young Robbie with 
Dr. Robert South, the famous Restoration 
divine; but how many of Mr. Young’s readers 
will know this, or bother to look it up? 

When Mr. Young comes to the period of 
Dryden’s full literary production and has conse- 
quently more to go upon, those picturesque 
embellishments become rather less frequent, and 


he sometimes writes very well indeed about 


Dryden and his period. Indeed, he is so intelli- 


gent and well informed that, with a little more 


self-discipline, he would have written a much 
better book. He has, as he says, no theory about 
Dryden, ‘ except that he was a human being and 
a great writer’, and his- alert detachment has 
helped him to present the evidence fairly and to 
make some acute and sensitive deductions from 
it. But what he gives with one hand he promptly 
takes away with the other. We turn the page, 


ar 
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is fishing—_ 
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‘Avery good novel indeed. 
It is not absurd to link the 
name of Conrad with it, and 
not only because its setting is 
the sea.” NEW STATESMAN ba 
‘Strongly recommended. »4 ; 
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“These memoirs tell King Peter’s story 
from his birth up to 1954. They tell 
of his early years in Yugoslavia and at prep. 

| school in England; of how he became King at the age of 11, 
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. after the assassination of his father; how he took over power 


from the Regency Council at the age of 174 and was forced to 
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This is a romantic biography of Katharina Schratt, the popular 

actress of Vienna’s Hofburg Theatre, who, on the recommenda- 

tion of the Empress, became the intimate friend and confidante - 
“of the Emperor Franz Joseph I. Professor von Karenberg is 

himself an Austrian, knew Katharina Schratt in her later years, 

and has had access to surviving friends and relations and to 

letters, diaries and documents which survived the First Great War. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 
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HART-DAVIS 


[come upon an imaginary scene at, Wills. 
lison Congreve, and Southerne are all there, 
1 so is “2 young man, tall and with flashing 
ue eyes’, lately secretary to Sir William 
emple. The brimmers go round, Dryden falls 


2 USSIAN ROULETTE?’ is a conscien- 
tiously seedy first novel set in the dem- 
monde of a. north English seaside resort. 

Corporation clerk, Robinson (Mr. Bloomfield 

efe to his male characters by their surnames 

aly), is suspected of murdering his mistress: 
is a decidedly unpleasant, uninteresting, and 
uurotic young man. Catr, a middle-aged 

‘feporter, who has been assigned to the case, 

ecomes passionately interested in the character 

nd fortunes of Robinson, partly, one must 

uppose, through suppressed homosexual motives 
though the author only delicately hints this), 
tt principally because he sees in the clerk ‘an 
nage of his own younger self —a vision that 
does not depress him so much as might be 
expected. Carr, the central character of the book, 
the kindof second-rate mind that has been 

y corrupted by life-long iritercourse with 

ninds no better than third or fourth-rate: he 

has become an inveterate bar-haunter and inter- 
ninable eS of home-made philosophy 
nc metaphysi 

“at Oe cee cs thee Carr witht iealiom 

d efficiency: the self-pity, the self-conscious 

Setinsity. the sterile juggling with abstracts 

—the whole is presented in faithful transcript 

large, or (should I say?) as small, as life. 

Miost of the world’s conversations are, no doubt, 

sry like those so lovingly reproduced by Mr. 

loomfield: halting, misshapen, repetitious, 
couched in a debased-vocabularly, and bearing 
very close relevance to the previous remarks 
either the speaker or his interlocutor. And 
may even be that (alas!) the majority of 
human beings are crude, rude, crassly gauche, 
morbidly sensitive about their own feelings 
ind pathologically insensitive to the feel- 
nes of ,others. Nevertheless it is arguable that 
aly the-moral, intellectual and social problems 
those who are morally, intellectually and 


¥ 


y may be, are a fit subject for any other than 
Hrical literature; and that the only conversa- 
ons worth the eavesdropping are those, no 
itter how few and how far apart, which are 
ondu cted with wit, style and relevance. 
: ver, Russian Roulette is admirably 
ed and observed, and those who feel 
sordid is equally the significant should 
to their liking. The background is laid 
commonest act of life 


aware, no matter in how small a minority’ 


illustration of Rule 17!’ 


THE LISTENER 


to thinking of this and that, and finally he 
totters out into the night arm in arm with Sir 
Robert Howard. Mr. Young may regret that his 
book has fallen for review into the hands of a 
pedant; but it is difficult to see what public he 


New Novels 


Indeed Mr. Bloomfield has a variety of employ- 
ments for his dogs: 


Past this bare tree with the dogs’ excreta 
smeared around its base the bored schoolboy 
had dawdled; the young soldier home for his 
first leave had strutted like a cock by the white- 
washed garage; and the satiated lover, still with 
the smell of his woman on him, had— 


Let Mr. Bloomfield enter into a bond not to 


‘read Mr. Graham Greene for a year and a day: 


this trial run has amply shown that he is mature 
and accomplished enough to throw his stick of 
Brighton Rock away. 

The reviewer could not ask for a prettier 


illustration of how not to write like Mr. Bloom-. 


field than Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s A World of 
Love. The locale is southern Ireland, and the 
setting a country house subsiding mto decay, not 
into sordidness and corruption, but into the 
iridescent patina and charm of all good things, 
and for that matter, people, that have gone down 
in the world without (so to speak) going down 
in heaven. Miss Bowen’s characters (almost 
exclusively female) are subtle, sensitive, cultured, 
intelligent, almost dangerously alive to nuance 
or implication. They are fundamentally good 
people, and their problems are valid problems, 
indeed, perhaps the only valid problems: 
“granted that we are good and feeling and 
sincere and all that, how, will no one tell us 
how, are we to cope with this incredibly diffi- 
cult situation of being alive? ’ 

Miss Bowen’s glittering array of gifts is shown 
to perfection in this latest novel. The characters 
are brilliantly conceived, the plot (which is con- 
cerned principally with the finding of a packet 
of old love-letters in the loft, and the effect of 
this discovery upon the women of the family) 
is as delicate and at the same time tough as we 
expect from Miss Bowen, the atmosphere of the 
sweltering Cork summer is“magically evocative, 
the whole book is beautifully written: and if 
at scattered times and places we may find the 
subtleties a little too fine-drawn, or the phras- 
ing a little manmered, these, if they are errors, 
are generous errors. 

If in spite of all these undoubted excellences, 
A World of Love still leaves me a trifle 
uneasy, it is for a perhaps rather adventitious 
reason. Miss Bowen was some years ago 
unguarded enough to write an article on 
“How to Write a Novel’. This article was 
admirably clear, and immensely destructive; 
it was far too unambiguous. The consequence is 
that, faced with one of her cunningest touches, 
I find myself crying, not ‘Oh poor Jane! how 
I do feel for her! ’, but * Oh what a masterly 
With some writers (for 
instance, Henry James) this would not particu- 
larly matter; but Miss Bowen is essentially one 
of those authors who demands the suspension 
of her reader’s disbelief, it really is necessary in 

oneself with 
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has in mind when he writes like this. The Nell 
Gwyn public would find Dryden an old bore, 
and the ler public which is interested in 
Dryden would prefer the bird without so much 
stuffing. 


Russian Roulette. By Anthony Bloomfield. Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 
A World of Love. By Elizabeth Bowen. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Melilot. By Naomi Royde Smith. Hale. 10s. 6d. 


The Year of the Comet. By John Christopher. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 


or of life with the virtue gone out of it, or of 
life adulterated by contrivance, or that, if this 
indeed is life, then, for all the sensitivity and 
subtlety, life is not quite worth the living. 

Melilot is a thoroughly comfy Book-for-the- 
train. Melilot is a young typist of impeccable 
background who has the~-good fortune, mis- 
fortune, fate or what you will, to become 
secretary to a novelist-genius and, eventually, 
mistress to a poet-genius. Impeccable back- 
ground means in this case being the daughter 
of an Eminent Botanist, coming from a Well- 
found House, and, though you are too poor to 
Possess more than a single long frock, that 
frock’s being made of the best Lyons Brocade: 
being a poet-genius means (since Miss Royde 
Smith is thoughtful enough to provide us with 
a sample of his work) being one of the weaker 
brethren of the greenery-yallery persuasion: 
being a novelist-genius means, at my guess, 
being Mr. Hall Caine’s maiden uncle. The 
geniuses behave like the best geniuses, tempera- 
mental, excitable, depressable, noble but difficult, 
kiddies at heart; the high-brows appear in the 
person of one of our contemporaries diaphan- 
ously disguised as Miss Judith Ilstander and 
are well and truly kicked by the upper-middle- 
brows where it hurts; Melilot, wise and mature 
beyond her years, is adored by all, manages all, 
and is in fact a thorough little smugster. Very 
nicely written, absurd but completely unpreten- 
tious, and I haven’t a word to say against it. 
Recommended to typists who wish to escape 
into a world of Eminent Botanists, Geniuses, 
etc., and to Eminent Botanists, Geniuses, etc., 
who wish to escape into a world of typists. 

The Year of the Comet is one of a new series 
called ‘Novels of Tomorrow’, and is to be 
classed roughly as Science Fiction. The purely 
scientific marvels, however, are rather perfunc- 
tory and form the less satisfactory part of the 
book: where the author scores is in his admir- 
ably worked-out picture of the social conditions 
of the twenty-first century. Mr. Christopher 
visualises a world run by big business, one in 
which the international cartel has come to 
replace the national state. There are no Orwellian 
obsessions and guilts, no ruthless persecutions, 
no logical perfectionism of political and 
economic control: if history is almost a for~ 
gotten subject, if to read the printed word is 
considered rather ‘ pansy’, that is because these 
things have been squeezed almost out of exist- 
ence by purely commercial methods, and the 
occasional old-fashioned addict to them may 
well be passed over for promotion but he is 
certainly not going to be beaten up or ‘ mind- 
washed’ for it. There is plenty of room in 
Mr. Christopher’s future for exception and 
anomaly, and his book has the further merit 
of presenting characters that are fresh and indi- 
vidual and would be interesting to meet in any 
century. This is one of the best books of its 
type that I have read recently, and, if it demands 
a considerable measure of mere brute intelli- 
gence from its reader, that is to my mind a 
welcome, if unusual, advantage. 

HiLary CORKE 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The New Reader 


THERE WAS an archaeological programme, ‘ The 
Secrets in the Well’, which told the story of 
objects found at a Roman site in Somerset and 
how the problems of their age and survival have 
been solved by the painstaking 
labours of Ministry of Works ex- 
perts. It was irresistible television. I 
enjoyed all its thirty minutes, 
though the programme did not re- 
ceive the production it deserved. 
More than once we saw Glyn 
Daniel as chairman, referring to a 
script. He seemed to be less pre- 
occupied by the subject of the pro- 
gramme than by the technical re- 
quirements of his role. Possibly there 
was excuse. Interrupting noises off 
can be distracting and there was a 
succession of them. Also, coming 
before the cameras may have been a 
new experience for his supporting 
cast. One member of it, Professor 
Turner, of London University, 
proved to have an attractive ex- 
planatory style—a useful recruit, I 
suggest, for ‘Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? ” 

As ‘ The Secrets in the Well’ was 
fading out I was visited by a ques- 
tion. Will television force printed 
literature back into the academies? 
I would not willingly read, now, an 
article or a book on that remarkable 
feat of scientific detection. Not being 
an archaeological student, I feel that tele- 
vision has provided me with enough informa- 
tion about it as a conversational gambit. Indeed, 
many of us could talk impressively about the 
Somerset well to those who are not viewers. It 
is likely that publishers will become increasingly 
aware of television as an operative factor in the 
assessment of reading tastes, that it is evolving 
a new class of reader whose quickened visual 
sense may cause some deflection in the bias of 
future publishing plans. That influence is per- 
haps already at work. Fiction is down; 
biography, travel, and adventure are up: a sum- 
mary, that, of the present trend given me by 
Michael Joseph, most successful of the younger 
London publishers. He did not care to commit 
himself to an opinion about the effect of tele- 
vision on reading habits. As a manifestation of 
the time spirit, it appears to be displacing the 
use of the imagination by ready-made images. 
Present reassuring figures from the public 
libraries can have little bearing on the possibility 
that at some future time books will again be 
printed for and read only by scholars. 

Two antiquarian programmes in four days 
does not suggest ingenious planning. ‘ Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral? ? with Glyn Daniel looking 
a less bothered chairman, did not move with its 
usual jauntiness, probably because of an un- 
sympathetic mixing of categories. Asking Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler and Professor Bodkin to 
identify a coypu and a whale’s ear was wasting 
their time as well as ours (though I beat the 
panel on the whale’s ear), Nor did Maxwell 
Knight, the naturalist, seem emphatically at 
home in that milieu. 


Compared with the many-sided interview 
with Bing Crosby in the Columbia Broadcasting 
System telerecording, ‘Lady Barnett at Home’ 
made B.B.C. television appear to me-~ almost 
nervously experimental, even now. The Crosby 
programme was thoroughly inviting to the eye. 
His gift of song happens not to have contributed 
much to my pleasure in existence, but Crosby, 
the man, was displayed to us-as eminently likeable 


Dr. Glyn Daniel (left) with Mr. Leo Biek of the Ministry of Works in ‘ The 
Secrets in the Well’ on March 21. On the table are the metal jug and the 
wooden tablet found in the 1,600-year-old well in the Chew valley. In the 


background is a picture of the site 


in. the course of an extraordinary exchange with 
Ed Murrow; extraordinary, because while we 
were given all the evidence of propinquity, the 
talk was in fact conducted over a couple of 
thousand miles of intervening space. Striding 


Fermandel being interviewed and introducing scenes 
from his films on March 25 


across the shining floors of one of his ma 
mansions, the fabulous troubadour exhibi 
himself as an implacably ordinary fellow | 
whom a pipe is an indispensable adjunct of 
least five out of the. seven ages of man, a 
whose artistic taste, for example, is expres: 
with some finality by a Munnings hunt: 
scene, shown to us on the wall of what n 
have been the second dining-room or the th 
billiard-room. On the sound-tr: 
there..were*snatches from his o 
master records, ‘ I’m Dreaming o 
White Christmas’ and so on; t 
what remains. with me is the'echoi 
click of his heels on ‘his parq 
acres, accentuating .the lonelin 
implied in.references to his late ’w: 
All that Crosby affluence of « 
perience and reward, as I say, ma 
‘Lady Barnett At Home’ seem tent 
tive, one-dimensional stuff, minist 
ing merely to our curiosity rat! 
than involving us in a testimon 
acknowledgement of services re 
dered. Not every reader of T 
LISTENER may know that La 
Barnett is a member of the sel 
coterie of persons who have beco 
public idols, more or less, by appe: 
ing regularly in a television pat 
game, in her case ‘What’s A 
Line? ’ Elegance, charm, and intel 
gence combine in a_ personal 
which it seems like a trespass 
discuss in the sense that her réclaz 
has depended on being rather th 
doing. Nor, so it happily emerg 
from the interview, is she taken 
by the fame which has come to-t 
through reiteration’s artful aid. She enjoys 
but clearly not with. the immoderate appet 
of a professional show person for whe 
publicity is the breath of life. As for our sig 
of her intimate environment, it confirmed o 
impression of a fastidious taste. There were no 
of the trophies of destiny. for us to gaze c 
With ‘Press Conference’, on Friday~ nig! 
we were back in the’ orbit of less beguili 
realities. Colin Clark, economist, was up befc 
a first-rate team of interrogators in H. — 
Hodson, Francis Williams, John Beavan, a1 
William Clark. Their questions were often mo 
interesting than his answers, and while ~ 
seemed to be in no expansive mood he w 
sometimes treated brusquely by their inquisitor: 
ardour. The same night sublimity and bath 
clashed headlong in ‘ Ask Pickles’. Magnifice 
singing by .an Iberian-looking men’s choir fro 
north Wales was followed by an episode th 
probably embarrassed the whole viewing cor 
munity. The mother of a pretty young bride-t 
be was unexpectedly confronted by her lon 
absent R.A.F. husband from overseas and y 
were made unwilling witnesses of her emotio 
Once again, the programme perverted sentime: 

into sentimentality, making fools of us all. 
REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA | 

Paper Chas 
In New York I once met an aggressive ind 
vidual who, being told I was English, cried o 
‘I don’t go for you Briddish and all that butl 
stuff’. I remonstrated, as ever, feebly; butt 


ee PO ME PE NI ee 


« from ‘ Cornelia’ on March 22, with (left to right) Philip Guard as 
tian, Lord Binnacle; Walter Hudd as Andrew Wylie; David Markham 
Parkin; Marian Spencer as Lady Binnacle; Griffith Jones as Lucas Bilke; 


THE LISTENER 


z and Andrée Melly as Cornelia Taft 
¥. 


‘said he had seen it all in films. He is, I am told, 
“over in this country now: I wonder how he 
enjoyed this last week’s plays. For instance, 
* Cornelia’ where the ingénue (Andrée Melly) 
aited her stuffy ward (Griffith Jones) and married 
the butler (David Markham)—the sly dowager 
adding ‘I always said he was the best man of 
you all*: or ‘The King’s Square’ by Keith 
‘Latham (twice for kiddies) in which the butler, 
Jenkins (W. Thorp Devereux), was infinitely 
“sinister and young Jimmy (John Rogers) had to 
“keep his peepers open to foil a dastardly attempt, 
€.; or most of all, “ The Next Lord Chase’, by 
‘Thomas Browne and Anthony Squire,- which 
/occupied our Sunday night and will occur again 
his evening. 
“The Next Lord Chase’ was a curiosity. A 
comic, or perhaps one should say a tragic, strip 
bout a family curse, it seemed like a revue 
etch which had got out of hand, or a plot for 
a musical comedy by Oscar Straus, or a light 
mightmare induced by seeing too many of the 
Whiteoaks plays. There were moments which 
vividly suggested a jazzed-up ‘ Jalna’. Certainly 
the plot seemed comfortably familiar. I would 
not like to say how many television plays I can 
ecall about the Great House, the family super- 
ition and the rich American bride who turns 
up in the last act and saves the situation. What 
is likely to make us remember ‘ The Next Lord 
Chase” is its sheer insouciance. To say it never 
put a foot wrong might be a kindly way of 
ying that it never put a foot down at all. It 
imply skidded. The mood, as in family charades 
some quota quickie about the Scarlet Pim- 
s grandson, was-any mood which hap- 
to prevail. At first, one suspected a 
tirical intent: this view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had a stap-me-vitals flippancy which was 
not at all displeasing till it came to a wronged 
father delivering a curse upon the Chase family 
thorn which (in view of the coming hour- 
a-half’s viewing) we were presumably ex- 
pected to take reasonably seriously. 
The mid-Victorian scene, leading up to the 
spatch of son and heir, to be killed in the 
rge of the Light Brigade, brought out a 
ore serious side of this romp among the Hons. 
. John Justin, in an ill-fitting wig, was here 
| dotard, no more the debonair rake, and died 
of a heart attack on seeing his daughter kissing 
butler, who later went to America and pro- 
=e a line of his own and a war-time third 


ct (flying fortresses overhead). Even in 1944, 


however, there was a butler, and Miss Nora 
Nicholson, who through the centuries had 
played an ungrateful role as a feather-pated 
chatelaine, seemed quite disproportionately cut- 
up on hearing that the twentieth Lord Chase 
(mo less and needless to say Mr. Justin again, 
in his own hair at last) was destitute and about 
to ‘pull the old place down’. But then, all 
through, we felt uncertain how the audience’s 
emotions were supposed to be engaged. It was a 
perfectly pleasant waste of time and there were 
some nice little bits of playing, for instance 
from Lloyd. Pearson as a steward and family 
solicitor, and there was a minimum of ineffec- 
tive camera work in Stephen Harrison’s pro- 
duction. Nothing much emerged; yet it was 
not disagreeable. 

It was quite a surprise to find no butler in 
Mr. David Nixon’s ‘Home and Dry’, a mild 
little half-hour which has a certain silly charm 
to endear it. There was, however, a page boy on 
whom such tricks as pulling the tablecloth away 
without breaking the tea-set made a suitable 
effect:-also Mr. Arthur Askey as a bow-legged 
jockey who proceeded -to steal the show in a 
matter of minutes by walking up the back cloth, 
while Mr. Nixon flicked his eyebrows at us 
wildly down front. This kind of television pro- 
gramme is a long, long way from such favourites 
as the Light Programme’s ‘ Take It From Here’, 
but at least one could imagine it growing up and 
occupying some such place in the public affec- 
tion eventually. 

The promotion of ‘Guess My Story’ to be 
Britain’s leading parlour game made us regret 
*“What’s My Line? ’, which in truth had out- 
stayed its welcome but, now lost to com- 
mercial television, is none the less seen as a 
loss. No doubt Time, the great healer, will 
accustom us to the substitute, but Sunday’s 
showing was a nervous business. Mr. Rikki 
Fulton, new to the panel, would do well to avoid 
the knowing leer as well as the doubtful ‘ crack’. 
Both Miss Allan and Miss Gayson would do 
well to take things more calmly; Barbara Kelly’s 
noisy charm is not the only model. Alone Mr. 
Pertwee, Grove-begetter, sounded an unforced 
note, though Mr. Peter West in the chair was 
at all times helpful. The variation in the formula 
which brings on a celebrity is to be deplored, 
even when it brings us so good an actor as Jose 
Ferrer. Generally the programme was well in- 
tended and amusing. The Sunday night—and it 
is not for me to say whether you would call it 


587 


“The Next Lord Chase’ on March 27 with (lett | to right) Christine Lindsay as 
Julia Chase; Hugh Moxey as Edward Chase; Nora Nicholson as the Dowager 
Lady Chase; John Justin as Guy, seventeenth Baron Chase; and Campbell 
Gray as Bishop Chase 


a money’s worth—ended with a violin recital 
by Igor Ozim: fine playing beautifully presented 
by Christian Simpson. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Telling the Tale 


ALTHOUGH SHEHERAZADE HAD, a8 we know, a 
‘prodigious and inexhaustible memory’, it 
delighted her when the Sultan of the Indies 
released her from her task. She ‘ embraced his 
feet tenderly, with all the marks of the most 
lively and perfect gratitude’. Good; I am sorry 
not to offer similar gratitude to Tewfik el Hakim, 
the dramatist of ‘ Sheherazade’ (Third). Here 
are the king and his wife on the day after the 
thousand-and-first tale; the more I listened to 
them, the more acutely I wished that Shehera- 
zade had been able to pin down her husband 
for a thousand-and-second time—to another 
instalment of Sindbad, perhaps. He needed 
soothing;.I can hardly believe that no satis- 
factory genies or caliphs, barbers or Barmecides, 
were lurking in the Queen’s substantial reserve. 
Alas! Sheharayar. must go out on a quest for 
wisdom, seeking—vainly and for ever—the realm 
of reality, ‘Truth that is palpable’. And there 
did not seem very much with which to pad out 
the play. — 

Nothing much, I would add, except a good 
deal of repetitive dialogue. For all the polish 
of Christopher Sykes’ rendering, it remains un- 
dramatic. It is established that when Shehera- 
zade had come to him long before, the King 
was a man without a heart, a being without a 
soul. Now he must leave all sensuous experience 
behind him. Whether he is in his own palace, in 
the ‘silence of the desert’, or in an opium 
divan, he appears to be tetchy, nerve-wracked, 
It was lucky for the dramatist that on the air 
he had Sir John Gielgud as the King and 
Margaret Leighton as Sheherazade, Sir John’s 
speaking would ennoble ‘ Pizarro’ or the rum- 
ti-tum of ‘The Castle Spectre’. One listened 
throughout to that majestic voice, and to the 
cool directness of Miss Leighton’s, hoping that 
sooner or later they would say something to 
excite. They did not; but maybe, towards the 
end, one was in semi-hypnosis, Looking back 
now, one can merely sigh for the original ending 
of the Arabian Nights and for the King’s cheer- 


ful salute: ‘I see, lovely Sheherazade, that you 
can never be at a loss for these little stories 
which have so long diverted me’. 

A prized memory in the theatre is Peter 
Brook’s revival of the allegedly “dark” comedy 
of “Measure for Measure’ at Stratford five 
years ago, with its Breughel-like prison scenes 
and Gielgud’s Angelo. Nevill Coghill introduced 
on Sunday (Third) a ‘ Measure for Measure’ 
produced—according to his interpretation—by 
Raymond Raikes. He sees Rembrandt as the 
designer rather than Breughel, and the play— 
in two senses a testing comedy—as one where 
pure lisht is contrasted with deep gloom: light 
that seems all the more dazzling for the darkness 
from which it emerges. It is, in this view, not a 
comedy of despair but a parable-play about sin 
and forgiveness, as realistic, but as full of 
further meaning, as the parable of the Unjust 
Steward—a good alternative title. 

It was a cogent preface. The production that 
followed, though consummately done, did: not 
sound especially novel: we did need visual aid. 
Stull, we marked the last lightening of the skies, 
and the final bringing-in of Claudio glowed in 
the mind. Several players shared the burden: 
Michael Hordern’s Angelo, his blood very snow- 
broth; Deryck Guyler as the Duke (‘like power 
divine”) who was something more than merely 
sonorous, and who could evoke a scene in such 
lines as ‘the vaporous night approaches” and 
‘the unfolding star calls up the shepherd’; 
Heron Carvic as a mocking-bird Lucio (for Mr. 
Coghill a kind of spirit sinister who knows 
about the ducal masquerade); Norman Shelley 
as the barrow-lout of a Pompey: and Hermione 
Hannen as the single-minded postulant, Isabella. 
Very quict at first, she grew to passion, and I 
have never heard the quadruple cry for ‘ justice’ 
more urgently voiced. If I cannot yet take to 
Isabella (cold, cold, my girl!’ as Othello 
said on another occasion) that is a fault of 
long custom. In view of Mr. Coghill’s preface 
—he gave tribute to the parable-play idea of 
Wilson Knight—it is odd to think that some 
Stratford folk complained bitterly even in the 


: spring of 1908 that ‘ Measure for Measure’ was 


‘unfit for public representation ’. 

Opinion during the last sixteen years has 
veered in favour of ‘Johnson over Jordan’ 
(Licht): Mr. Shelley’s unfussed last scene was 
as poignant as ever. An efficient Midland 
‘Theatre Company production of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer” (Home) had the variety of pace 
that I felt ‘ Sheherazade’ lacked; and I liked 
the stylish clarity of Rodney Diak’s Young 
Marlow. Except for a feeble playlet, the 
hundredth performance of ‘ Variety Playhouse’ 
(Home) flicked along cheerfully, with Vic 
Oliver’s fur-glove voice drawn over all. Marjorie 
Westbury’s sustained command helped to carry 
the strueghline historical comedy of ‘Hunt 
Royal’ (Home). 

A ram-packed week. We began in the Arabian 
Nights. Let us end under ‘The Mountains of 
Pharaoh” (Home),.a programme for the mind’s 
eye, 4,000 years and more of history, with the 
Marrator’s voice of Robert Harris to bind the 
vast stones, tell this tale of the starry-poimting 
pyramids as it should be told. 

J. C Trewm 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


‘Ars est Celare Artem’ 


How CLEAR AND SIMPLE that Latin tag sounds; 
and yet, if we translate it literally, as any school- 
boy after his- first term of Latin can do; how 
woolly it becomes. ‘ Art is to hide art ’—a vague 


tions, and soon we discover that in it we are 
using the word arf in two different senses. Then 
“Jet us recognise the two senses and say ‘ Art is 
to hide the art’, or pin the sense down more 


praspi Pee eter rr * The art lies in hiding 


the artistry *. 

But does it? Take the broadcast talk: I have 
heard broadcasters who were too artful by half 
in disguising the fact that they were reading 
from a script. Carefully calculated hesitations, 
neat suggestions of a stifled laugh, the whole 
thing so laboriously spontaneous that to the 


experienced, not to say hard-boiled, ear the - 


thing was a patent put-up job, and not very 
well put up either. But that, after all, is simply 
to say that the quality of the artistry was not 
good enough: if it had been, I would have been 
successfully deceived. But even that won’t do 
as an explanation, because the ideas of hiding 
and deceiving are wide of the mark. The good 
broadcaster is concerned simply with conveying 
what he has to say in the best way he can. There 
is no question of using tricks of the trade. In 
composing his broadcast his attention is fixed on 
expressing his own thoughts and ideas in his 
own language and the listener will be so 


interested in the communication that he will not 


think of ‘trying to trace the elements that went 
to its composition. In fact, the artistry is-hidden 
not by the deliberate wiles of the speaker but 
by the fact that the elements are an integral 
part of the work of art. 

When listening ‘to R. H. Ward last week in 
‘End of a Line’, a talk on a ceremonial journey 
down the Alton-to-Fareham branch line before 
it was closed to passenger traffic last February, 
I was fully occupied in enjoying myself and was 
not tempted to bother about questions of tech- 
nique. It was a beautifully turned talk, brief yet 
leisurely, in which Mr. Ward carried us with 
him on the journey, noting incidents of travel 
and now and then pointing out a historic spot 
—Chawton, once the home of Jane Austen; 
Hambledon, venerated by sports-fans but not by 
Mr. Ward as the reputed birthplace of cricket. 
Although a railway enthusiast, he is able at the 
same time to regard his enthusiasm with a-veiled 
amusement, with the result that his talk was 
agreeably laced throughout with a dry humour. 
It was a talk for epicures, a work of art which 
had absorbed into itself the artistry that went 
to its making, as successful art always does. 

The same may be said of Olive Renier’s talk 
about her godmother, Olive Schreiner, on the 
centenary of her birth last Thursday. This was 
an excellently written tribute, full of warm feel- 
ing and read and written im such sincere, un- 
affected style that one seemed to be listening 
to Spontaneous talk, but entirely free from the 
hesitations and vaguenesses that usually go with 
it. Was art hiding artistry here, too? Impossible 
to say and unnecessary to know. 

Listening to ‘ Differences of Emphasis’, the 
first of two discussions on ‘ The Causes of the 
English Civil War’ by four historians—C. V. 
Wedgwood, H. R- Trevor Roper, D. H. Penning- 
ton, and Christopher Hill—I found it impossible 
to decide whether it was scripted or unscripted. 
The impression on ear and mind was that of 
spontaneous discussion, but the orderliness of 


WHO IS THE GREATER COMPOSER, Bizet or Verd. 
This somewhat naive question—one can nev 
hope to establish any kind of hierarchy in 
pen of music—is prompted by the juxtapo 
the Third Programme of ‘ L’Arlésienn 
ne e great ‘Otello’. Both composers 
dramatists who were able acutely to define 
music the psychology of their characters. 
music that fills out the tragic figure of Frédé 
in ‘L’Arlésienne’, no less than the music 
las and Desdemona, simply stings the listen 
into some sort of intuitive sympathy with the 
characters. But whereas Verdi's sense of chara 
terisation is broader and his sense of To 
‘correspondingly more generous and opulent, tt 
art of the French composer is more incisive. 
cuts deeper. 

There were touches in the incidental music 1 
‘L’Arlésienne’, performed in this country i 
its entirety and in its quaint, original instr 
mentation for the first time, that not only | 
up Daudet’s grim drama with something Iil 
the fierce light of the Provencal sun; there we 
passages with an exotic colour of even remot 
associations. The chorus at the end of the secon 
act, for instance, reminiscent of Bizet’s magn 
ficent ‘Chanson Arabe’, obviously originat 
from the southern shores of the Mediterranea 
Verdi’s vast dramatic scenes, for all their pen 
up fury, have never the lithe, almost feliz 
voluptuousness of many of these quite tir 
snatches of incidental music to ‘ L’Arlésienne 
However, everyone to his taste—which a week 
solid listening to Third Programme mus 
peppers up to such an extent that the return 1 
the normal fare of a music critic’s daily rounc 
will be like going back to the diet of an invali 
Recognition is due of the sensitive conducting. 
the Bizet score by Anthony Bernard, and of tl 
choice of this recording from the Italian Rad 
of ‘ Otello’; less spectacular than the Toscani 
commercial recording, but with nevertheless 
very strong cast expertly led by Serafin. 

Incidental, or perhaps we should rather s: 
illusory, music is required to focus the listenir 
mind on pictorial details or dramatic situation 
and this certainly applied to the score. whic 
Benjamin Britten -wrote- for Priestley’s pla 
‘ Johnson over Jordan’, broadcast in the Lig! 
Programme. Out of their context, Britten’s de 
sketches (at any rate those I was able to hea 
for this programme clashed with the Symphor 
Concert in the Home Service) would not | 
especially memorable. But as a means of givir 
body to the broadcast illusion of a play, the 
were particularly appropriate, notably tt 
ingenious portrayal in a few bars of the typin 
of a letter, and the ironic jazz music—Britte 
was clever enough to distinguish between tl 
guying of jazz and the real thing. Meanwhi 
Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted a curiously cor 
structed programme ~of wor by Walto: 
Tippett, Kodaly, and Berlioz composers « 
predominantly astringent — tendencies. _Eve 
Berlioz’ ‘Fantastic Symphony’ seemed, ; 
association with Walton and Tippett, to take c 
some kind of wry and angular modernity. Ni 
surprising, perhaps, for Berlioz was, and is stil 
a very composer orchestratio: 
however, is not always so imaginative as son 
of our more ardent Berliozians would: have 1 


ior + didn’t fully appreciate. Mr. 
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Co ginal on a on i feat 


=i series” of programs of 


{Sf virations as is too often the case even with the 
great classical masters. And here was that con- 


= ieceeai Each of PB programmes was a 
~ musical experience complete in itself, and it is 


' almost a sacrilege thus to pass them over in 


haste. If my limited Sprcrs of assimilation allow 


ee: The: Son ata in British Piano Music 


Lye tae “By. NORMAN SUCKLING 4 ; . 


Sciousness of harmony, so important if one was, 
to avoid letting the system of related keys in a 


; ‘Quartet wes, 
; ely - Title more shapeliness in the phrasing would 


British pan sonatas begins on ery April 4, at 7.15 p.m. (Third) 


_ have been ‘desirable, a little more vitality, a %) little 


a fugue, was pure gold. 
EDWARD Locskeaen! 


[Mr. Ness Hussey is away and will resume his 9 


articles in three weeks] 


the field of the piano sonata was Constant 
Lambert’s. This work mainly served to prove 
—as few honest musicians had ever doubted— 
that the idea of serious music’s benefiting from 


master. “This Mozart Quintet, particularly the 
finale, with its Rossini-like theme developed i into ek 


~ sonata’ degenerate into a mere timid oscillation, a fertilisation by jazz was the idlest of =a 

01 between tonic, dominant, and subdominant. It, chimeras. In so far as it did not merely double EB ae 
ime. The form had seachad a stage of its evolu- is remarkable that this sonata whose harmonic the success of ‘The Rio Grande’ it tended to By 
m at which one could hardly embark on it ‘poles’ are D minor and G sharp minor should _ fall between two stools, for its best passages are 4 
; less than the same high serious- be the contemporary of Elgar’s First Symphony, of a kind which would have been better without ae 
propriate toa symphony. Brahms and in which a D minor scheme is enclosed within the incubus of the jazz procedures. Other new ea 
greater Ri ssian composers had put it almost a framework of A flat. names came forward in the same years, attain- ae 

f the question to conceive the piano sonata Dale remained unemulated in print—except ing their success by the most diverse paths: oy 
rise than as what Schumann called one for an intriguing work by Cyril Scott which was Tippett by a sensitive reaction to all that was m5. 

a concert pour piano seul, and in order at once more and less than a sonata—for more ~ most disquieting in the European musical ste 

sat this point they had had to revise than a dozen years, for the English musical atmosphere, Ferguson by resolutely ignoring it. => 
ssumptions taken as normal ‘in pianistic renaissance did not readily express itself But the latest outstanding peak is the Sonata by a 
during much of the nineteenth century. through the pianistic medium. Bax had tried his Bliss, who by this time had found his way +3 

ty the sonata form had for some time been hand in 1910 at a one-movement Sonata in through the experimental morass and has pro- wa 
ewhat at a discount—perhaps partly on the something like the Lisztian succession—though duced a work enabling the pianist in his own) 
und that the force of nature could no further with a rhetoric very different from the Lisztian unaided person to share in the superb panache_ oe i 
after the last half-dozen of Beethoven’s—and hollowness—but it remained unpublished and which was this composer’s already distinctive _ oo 
ded to be cultivated only by those composers saw the light only in 1922, in a revised version. contribution to symphonic music in a series of Re. 


-much to say whom we are accus- 
lomed, rather unfairly* to the academies, to call 
academic. It was assumed in official musical 
cir ‘cles that the sonatas of Chopin, for example, 
were the work of a man forcing his luxuriant 
imagination into a formal strait-jacket; and there 
some truth in the criticism that in those of 
humann the material did not really fit the 
ework. One tended, therefore, in England 
cially, to write sonatas only in the same 


The next landmark in the history of British 


Piano sonatas was that of Ireland, whereby the | 


composer consolidated the reputation he had 


begun to make with his Violin Sonata in A 
minor and established himself as an individual 


voice as much at home in the eloquent as in the 
lyrical manner. With this work began the long 
and honourable list of evidences brought to 
show that in the post-war period this country, 
more than most others, was capable—after the 


works ranging from the Colour Symphony to 
the Piano Concerto. 
Pride of place must also be given to his Piano 
“Sonata among the compositions in which 
Berkeley announced -the solution of his prob- 
lems; for here, most notably, he has struck the 
perfect balance between the inflation of his 


“Honeggerian oratorio and the occasional futility 


of some work belonging to the first flush of his 
Boulangerian studies. The example of his pre- 


t of apprenticeship in which one wrote exhaustion of impressionism and in the face of decessors in this country has perhaps been of he 
fugues, and to renounce, in what one hoped central European disintegration of music—of a value to him in that their sonatas, accepting as tt 
would be significant works, the musical archi- contribution to the art which should avoid they do a certain preliminary requirement of os" 

mics necessary to the form, in a somewhat imitating either. Hard on Ireland’s heels came scale and content, have encouraged him to -* 

eatist frame of mind. - the first two of those four sonatas by which Bax. measure himself with this larger form while at we 
_ This tradition had been lifted right out of so felicitously reconciled the claims of con- the same time retaining that proportion between ae 
self by McEwen in 1903 with a sonata which _ struction and imagination and testified to that structure and eloquence which was their own 

fost justified its acceptance of the frozen capacity for realising the implications of the virtue when working within it. 

of structure and movement-sequence to smallest fragments of themes, which is possible 
} it still, in essentials, conformed. But it only to a finely controlled fancy. Bridge 
Yale who first among British composers so followed in 1925 with a Sonata whose affinities, 

ciled construction and imagination that for good and for ill, ranged as far afield as Among recent publications are: Design in British i 
ne > needed no longer to enquire whether either Skryabin—the structure was a little loose, but [ndusiry: a Mid-Century Survey, by Michael Farr 

f these qualities had been sacrificed to the the texture was affecting by its very rugosity; (Cambridge, 60s.); William Balston—Paper Maker 
her. is was partly because he had profited and the slow movement in particular spoke of a 1759-1849, by Thomas Balston (Methuen, 21s.); 

ledge of the Russian composers’ work resigned calm especially appropriate to a phase aE eee Odd be chmann, translated 
ata. owes something probably to the of British music in which a reawakened sensi- oe Ni Pattie - = J. Charleston (Faber “Mono: 
f Glazunov—and was riding on the bility went together with a consciousness of the air a cise aicl Darctisin ’.. 258) ata Oe : 
al the wave of that renewed con- imminent passing of some of its objects. The Stephen's Chapel: an Illustrated Study of the 
a ves which British composers dedication of the Sonata to the memory of Origins of ‘Perpendicular’ Architecture in Eng- 
med as soon as they were freed from Ernest Farrar suggested an awareness not only jend, by J. M. Hastings (Cambridge, 42s.). 
Spied ‘music was something which had_ of cag English pet srt etait by ee 2 4 ‘ 
ne to its perfection in Vienna a century in the war but also of the isappearance 0. 
ore Here at ast i the work of this young much shat wa precious in the England that fit rubles 4940 ivi of i Sr 
twenties, was genuine eloquence Farrar had known. Dreams and Drawings, by H. G. Baynes, has now 
solemnity. Here was a set of ’ Then came a period of some uncertainty been reissued by Routledge and Kegan Paul (5Qs.). 
really | wars, varied—which during which the doubts, already experienced Following the method of C. G. Jung, the author's 
_ elsewhere with regard to both construction and research into the unconscious is carried out by an 
imagination, broke a little late over British analysis which covers every aspect and phase of 
music, and the most characteristic product in schizophrenia, 
> + 
ities 3 
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People like myself are inveterate listeners. For us, 
music and the other pleasures of mind—drama 


| 

| discussion, verse — are as necessary as food. ‘ 

| I find a need to “capture and keep” the memory of © 

things that delight my ear—for this, my Grundig 
Tape Recorder is perfect. It has wide range, high 

| fidelity reproduction and simple controls, com- 

bined with looks that match its performance. 
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The French you learn by Lin- 
guaphone is the French they speak 
jn France. You capture the natural 
lilt and rhythm of the boulevard, 
café and plage. And you do it easily 
and quickly because you learn in 
the natural way—by listening. 


Simply listen to the living voices 
of expert continental teachers on 
specially prepared Linguaphone 
records while you follow their 


Learn the French 


spoken words in the illustrated 
text-book. In a few weeks you find 
yourself “speaking the language 
without effort. 


Linguaphone is used and recom- 
mended by linguists and is in use 
in 11,000 schools and colleges all 
over the world. 


Send today for free 26-page 
booklet and details of 7 days’ free 
trial offer in your own home. 


%& Courses in 31 Languages including French, German, Italian, Spanish and Russian. 


-LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES 


Please send me, post free, your 
26-page booklet about Lingua- 
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Free Trial Offer. 
I am specially interested in (under- 
line whatever applies)— 
TRAVEL, BUSINESS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, SERVICE WITH H.M. 
FORCES, ADULTS’ EXAMINATIONS, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN, VERY YOUNG CHILDREN 


(I have|have no gramophone). : 
€ 


(Dept. W.2 


2 
; 


Tothe LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. W.22, Linguaphone House 4 
207, Regent Street, London, W.1 * 


~ 


- good for you. | 


‘Strube applies a famous Guinness poster to everyday 


| CARRYING ON — 


Carryinc girders may not be much in your line — — 


but you’ve some pretty heavy burdens, haven’t you? - 


The housework; shopping; the washing; a working — ; 
day at desk or bench. And those are the very things — 


that Guinness helps you to bear. 


Guinness is richly invigorating. Its taste is truly — 


refreshing because it’s such a clean taste. Even the ~ 


look ofa Guinness makes life seem brighter ! And it’ s ; 


A 


"GUINNESS 


4 


i 
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id PROBLEM that many housewives, as 
vA well as: amateur decorators, come up 
against at this time of year is the ques- 
jon of rust trouble, and especially rust on steel 
indo vy frames. As far. as the inside of the 
window is concerned it is almost always caused 
y condensation. Water vapour condenses on the 
cold steel and on the glass of the window panes, 
ind thus sets up the trouble. How to get rid of 
it? You need a really strong abrasive to begin with 
coarse steel wool, emery cloth, or a wire brush 
) abit: of file. card. Take each place in turn 
nd rub. away until the steel is clean, bright, and 
Then immediately give a protecting 
coat before moving on to the next rusty spot. 
for the protective coat you can use aluminium 
paint, one of the metallic primers sold at the 
tor’s shops, or one of the rust-inhibiting 
liquids which are im all the ironmongers. 
When you have dealt with all the places in 
this way, go back over them and give them 
mother coat. After that you can carry on with 
painting in the ordinary way. Be especially 
at the bottom of each pane. Here the 
moisture tends to penetrate the putty seams and 
creep in to set up rust between the steel and the 
glass. Really bad rusting here will, in time, lead 
ro broken panes. If there are signs of rusting 
here, the thing to do is to pick out as much of 
the putty as possible with a bradawl, or even a 


hining 
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Crossword No. 1,300. 


The fWenty-six across lights, each of which begins with a 
different letter of the alphabet, are anagrams of the answers 
to the clues. Down clues are normal. The unchecked letters 
can be seen in A CURIOUS LILAC-EYED AMOEBA. Punctuation 
in abbreviations should be ignored. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. B.B.C. transmission requires the lock to be put back 
in the circuit (8) 

8. Once a dilapidated form of transportation (5) 

12. The absence of certain qualities, for example in a 
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Alphabetical Cocktail. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 7. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner 


> apes 


By We P. “MATTHEW 


knitting needle, and then pour a little of the 
rust-inhibiting liquid into the gap you have 
formed. It is a fiddly job but it may save a 


much bigger one later on. When you have put” 


the liquid properly into the place, fill the hole 
up again with putty. Do not forget that you 
need a special putty for steel window frames, 
and you can get this at the local ironmongers. 

Not only does water collect on the surface of 
the windows, in bad cases it actually runs down 
to form pools of water on the inside window-sill. 
This is not only unpleasant in appearance but it 
is definitely harmful. It is often possible for the 
handyman to arrange drainage holes to get rid 
of this. In place of the moisture you merely get 
the odd draught, but that is at least healthier for 
the fabric than the moisture is. Make one or two 
holes, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
from the angle between the sill-and the window 
frame through the bottom of the frame to the 
outside window-sill. If the holes slope downward 
slightly they will carry the moisture away as 
soon as it forms. Otherwise it is a choice between 
wiping the sills two or three times a day, or 
running the risk of rust and rot. 

Steel windows are not the only place to look 
for rust, and I always think that spring-cleaning 
time is perhaps the best opportunity to embark 
on a ‘squeak hunt’. It is not much trouble to 
take with your brooms and dusters a ‘small oil 


By Sam 
Book tokens, 


17. A polygamist loses little time early in the day (4) 
18. ‘ Smgula de—anni praedantur euntes * (Horace) (5) 
20. Proceed from a mysterious power in a broken finial (7) 
22. Take the exhaust of an engine for removal of oxygen (9) 
24. In such fair surroundings an agitated army gives tem- 
os. Waa support at sea (4) 
s for a disgruntied Persian (4) 
37. They move about collecting trifies from army officers (8) 
31. Liberated “on terms including a part in what was once 
highway robbery (7) 
$5. Sull with us at life’s end (S) 
37. Go to Oxleys for sugar and an extra large size in wash- 
ing liquid (6) 
39. Harmonious results when magistrates have no_ internal 
trouble and strife (5) 
41. Part of the atmospheric oxygen is taken up by a plant 


(7) 
42. Crudest arrangement of English 28 (6) 
48. Wash three foreign articles 
Smooth mash of vegetables (5) 
51. Nitrogenous food mixture for a dog (7) 
55. Delay at the end of a card-game (5) 
56. Those were the days for socks (4) 
57. Go ne Mh go get the side-piece of a wagon in olead-like 
metal (6 
58. Goddess coming into a littl money makes a fabric (6) 
59. There’s a wind from the Adriatic blowing the wrong 
way in Mediterranean trees (6) 


DOWN 


2. Contrivance once containing spirit (©) 

3. An estate in ruins in a Roman colony (6) 

4. Oof from the Orinoco (4) 

5R. A foreign king after a short month gives an exclusive 
trade privilege (3) 

6R. Tailless Derby winner for cricketing father and son 


4) 
. g leg up in Sicily 
ge Te oe a handicap but here is a sound 
ue 
oR. A length of cotton cloth rent in two start Hamlet off 
soliloquising (4) 
10. Background for a decision (S) 
11. Man is up for distraint (3) 
12. Very handy indeed for Playfair cipher word (12) 
13. Itahan town where one is taken aback (5) 
ae silver ain from 13 . = for her (4) 
-mgh periect image 
te al etal of the heart of a county (4) 
23. Strip and take it for Scots’ system of 43 (S) 
Animal noises in which two ducks take part (4) 


SEde tt hichives neoke az mM having lost a stone in the 


Process (4) 


can-and a tin of grease. As you travel from room 
to room, put a little lubrication on every moving 
bit of ironmongery you see—the hinges of room 
doors and cupboard doors and casement 
windows, the window catches, the door locks, 
the castors of chairs, and the dinner-wagon 
wheels. You will find a hundred places the 
better for a touch of oil. 


Notes on Contributors 


RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS (page 555): an assistant 
editor of The Economist 
ERRE EMMANUEL (page 556): French poet 
and broadcaster; author of Universal Singular 

‘TERENCE PRITTIE (page 557): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

H. M. Haywarp (page 559): Head of the 
Department of Russian Language and Litera- 
ture, Leeds University 

JoHN SUMMERSON (page 567): Curator, Sir 
John Soane’s Museum; lecturer in History of 
Architecture, Architectural Association and 
Birkbeck College, London University; author 
of Architecture in Britain, 1530-1830, Sir 
Christopher Wren, etc. 

ROBERT GRAVES (page 579): author of Homer's 
Daughter, Collected Poems, Poems and 
Satires, etc. 


30. The essence of both ends of a republican party 
member (4) 

31. Get an alkaline solution from near Sagan G3) 

32. Unaccented dash for Welsh valley (4) 

33. Greek letter which appears in others (3) 

34. A simpleton initiates the Indian mail-post (4) 

36. The end of 20 may be made of sand or metal G) 

38. Enrol or enroll (6) 

40. Occupies oneself in resorts in Shakespeare (6) 

44. On high like a tree (4) 

45. “A frigate tight and brave’ is thus short for a space (4) 

46R. ‘ Like Maenads who cry loud, —! —! ’ By Shelley 
but you can try Mr. Knox 4) 

48. King makes this a fairy ruler (3) 

49. ‘ Damn with faint praise, assent with civil—” (4) 

50. Fix a bristle (4) 

52. By how much?—three fifths of one tenth (3) 

53. What's Noah up te this long time? (3) 

54R. A star, out of work, makes a chimney pot (3) 

55. Change for an unusual form of back () 


Solution of No. 1,298 


SCO AMEDIER CTE 
gE IN|E| 1 DIT/Z EM SAVE : 
NOTES 

Down; 2. V-ari-ola. 3. Imp-uted (duet). 4. (Broker. 5. 

Heigh (High). 6. Sled-(Ge). 7. Tram (mart.) 8 Ponceau 

.). 9. Fe-min(ute)-al. 10. Edison (on-side). Ll. 

Venose (hidden). 12. Waves (2 mngs.). 14. Trent. 16, 

Ling @ =. 17. Luds. 19. Menu (hidden). 20, 
(French son). . Tan{-gun). 24. Ebb (go back). 

The aa stanza is from Longfellow’s ‘ me! Psalm of 

Life * , beginning: ‘ Lives of ay men .. .’ and ending 

* Footprints on the sands of time 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Mrs. G. N. Flett (Inner- 
leithen); 2nd prize: Mrs. D. M. Denny (Topsham); 
3rd prize: H. C. Hepworth (Wythenshawe). 
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_ the Course. 


in ‘reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 


making the best use of leisure hours. 


Tothose who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and dev elopment of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study tor these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model] answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution ef all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 


the event of failure, tuition will be continued ; 


Fees may be spread over the period of 
More phan 19.000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-1954. 


free. 


© @ Write for prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A.. 


LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


errr eee 


in half the usual time has been solved, 


The Pelman method is enabling thousands of | 


men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces. 


The method 
books, one for each‘ language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you, 
together with a specimen lesson. gratis and post 
free, or ‘phone WELbeck 1411/2. . 
saan eas POST THIS COUPON. TODAY «asssceae 

Pelman Languages Institute, - 

82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1L 
Please send details of pines method of 
learning :—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) - 
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* Italian recordings of Wagner's. “Ring,” 
conducted by. Furtwangler. 


* 
: 
a 
. 
. 
. 
' 
. 


* The Monte Carlo Opera Season. | 


% Relays and Recordings from La Scala, 
San Carlo, Paris Opera, ete. ; 


# The latest European Classical Long 
Playing Records. 


% Concerts by the Belgian Radio pvchitietel 
_ under Andre; The Suisse Romande 
-orehestra under Ansermet: The French 
-National orchestra under Cluytens; The 


__ major orchestras of Germany and Scandi- | 


navia. 


These are some of the major musical: 


events that readers of EUROPEAN RADIO 
have recently been enjoying. 


EUROPEAN RADIO 


Programme details of over 20 radio stations 


EVERY FRIDAY | 
FROM BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS — 


-an 
SHE problem. of learning a a F Breign Language ? 


is explained in four little. 


Perret 


PRICE 6d. 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
Learn the essential technique by post— 
the Regent way. In a fascinating course 
you are shown how to get plots. how 
to construct,.and where to sell’ MSS, 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
1 Institute (Dept, LJ/12A), Palace Gate. 
London. W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp—- 


for “Stories that Sell Today" (a special 
bulletin) and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer" (an Rarormatixe ProRPeEEEs): 


MAJORCA, IBIZA, 
COSTA BRAVA, ete. 


ESCORTED JOURNEY- INDEPENDENT ‘woLIDAY 
FROM 2 


15 DAYS - £34. 10) 


* (Fully Inclusive) - 


Vacancies for Whitsun 
22nd May to 5th June 
Fiestas in pitges and Palma . 


GUIDE AND FULL PROGRAMME: 


|NEW VISTAS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. L.3, 99 Uxbridge- Road, Hampton, 
Middx. ° 


Telephone: MOlesey 2105 


Ordinary 
Writing at 


ethene 


Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new _ fast- 
‘writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 


_ rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- | 


Much used as a practical 


fessional people. Can be typed or 


_ written at 100-120 words per minute. 


- Ordinary matter averages only two 
_ letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all ldnguages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
@, Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by May 1 


Less than one hour a day of fascina- 
ting spare-time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of ped ry | 
Dutton Shorthand by May 1 if you 
act promptly. There is then nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. . 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details and 
tree lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L:N.35, 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


DID YOU HEAR. 
DONALD 
McCULLOUGH'S 
APPEAL 


--on behalf of the. Mental 

- Health Research Fund on 19th 
December? If you did not hear _ 
GG, sor if, having heard it, you . 
forgot to write to him, will you 
assist our work now and so - 
help us to help those who are | 
mentally afflicted? 


Please send your subscription to 
The Hon. Organiser, 
Mental Health Research Fund, - 
39 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent. St., W.1. 


Suitable stories are revised by us ‘and submitted to 
editors on a 159% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rela Address 
your MS, to hipaa ae 324 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


' Criticisms. and Courses forthe 
specialists. For 16 years we ha 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, — 
professors, Yoctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read | 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 

of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 

on your behalf. Fee returned if ; 


BM/BOOK 


This and other continental 
holidaysare fully described 
and illustrated in a free 
60.page booklet. Write 
for your copy today to:— 


C:H:A (Dept. €) 


BIRCH -HEYS, MANCHESTER, 14 


GRIES 
£34.10 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, ape Wale 
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“Don't forget! 
the 
break- 
“point 
is 
545 Ibs.|| 
; Cheaper tian string— oe 


stronger than rope 
PERFECT UNUSED 


EABETY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing. 
Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture, 
Tomato Stringing, ete, 


r 357. oe Min, pe a 
35 I: Free as anyhere UK. [3 /6 


12, clo STREETS 
road St., London, E.C.2 


110, O10 B 


(London, Oxford, ‘Cambridge, Necthene ‘Univ. | 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
(B.A., B.Sc.,B.Se.(Econ.),B.Se.(Soe.), LL.B., &c.) 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim. 


‘Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 
je PROSPECTUS post free from ‘Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY : : 
CORRESPONDENCE — 


| COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


i 
; 
| 
| 


SPECIALISED POSTAL. TUITION 


Hor UNIVERSITY, CIVIL. SERVICE | 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS } 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. | 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. ‘SUCCESSES 
- Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


_ or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Londay E.C. 


~ * 


‘SECURITY AND MORE 


: Letyour money 


-earna tax- paid 
‘return of 


2 


“EQUIVALENT TO 5%. ON” 
AN INVESTMENT TAXED. 
AT STANDARD RATE 
Interest accrues from: day of 


investment. Facilities for 
prompt withdrawal. For full — 


City Prudential 
| Building Society 


_ASSETS, EXCEED 48,000,000 


17 ‘HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, BCI | 
; " TELEPHQNE : CITY 8323 Ba: 


131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, Ww.r 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9s8r 


